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Insist on seeing os ; 
“‘BOTTLED BY ay be obtained 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” ' from all Wine and Spirit 
on the Capsule and Back i 
Label, Merchants in 
NONE OTHER ‘ : 3, 6,and 12 Bottle Cases, 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. . : i 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


ae arene eee 


i! All One Price, Naturally you want the best value for the money you spend. In MATS and BOOTS you act it at g 


JACKSONS’ 


The enormous turnover at their branches, situated in every large town, enables them to offer 
you the just-better quality at the just ordinary price. 


Men’s & Ladies’ Macs & Raincoats, 21/- & 30)- 


. Branches in all large Towns. 
Mai! Orde Department.— Those unable to visit any of Jacksons’ branches shouid make use of the Mail Order Department. Catal. gue of the 


> atest fashions sent on request, Fit and style guaranteed. 
! 3/9 JACKSONS’ LTD., VICTORIA WORKS, STOCKPORT. 


Will all -you Smokers 


who plank down your money and ask for the same old brand, 
year in year out, just for once get ‘ Park Drives’ instead ?: 


“Park Drives’ are so much better than you'd think, they compare so wonderfully with the dearer kinds, 
, and show so reala saving, that one fair test should make cach one of youa‘ Park Drive’ enthusiast for good. 


‘PARK DRIVE’ 


I0 CIGARETTES 22 


Only the finest Virginia used—guaranteed absolutely pure. No sign of tongue-burning or throat- 
parching with ‘Park Drives.’ Sold by tobacconists everywhere. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 


3AI8O ‘Rave 


Dr ICollis Browne's ( The Safe and Renowned Medicine for 


= — ~Z /] HH is YM ‘ 4 XM A 
Ws \ A 
i | Diarrh Coli 
|— larrnea, COC 
{ : ‘ and Kindred Ailments. 
Sce that you have a bottle in the house ; it r~ \ NYS 
may be needed when shops are closed. PAS AN YY) 
AH! alse 


Aok for and see that you get Dr. J. Collis Browne's it acts like a Charm. 


Of all Chemists, 
11k, 29, 46. 


i | 
a2 Chlorodyne. Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at 
the rate of 28. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement 
must be prepaid. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietia Street, 
London W.C. Advertisements must 
be received by Monday morning for 
the following week’s issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Servous and 
Physica! Weakneases, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
all Troubles. Treatise, with full partioulare, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 


rent led, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 

128 High Holborn, London, W.O. ” 
VARICOCELE.-~Every man suffe from 

Varicocele and ita accompanying debili' and 


nervous weakness should send for illustzated circular 
describing its successful treatment and cure ie the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity, 
Eent sealed, post free, two stamps.—K. B. Norwa, 
A & 06 Chancery 


ry g ng Establish. 
ment, Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select conr 
pony, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress. 
WBAXK MBN, «end for my two Books, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


BOOTS.—Save nearly %°o tuying Factcry direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. Yiite for list.—Britizh Boot 


Co,, 405 Portland Square, Bristol. 


TOWLE'S PILLS, 8 vera’ reputation, are thy 
Oldest, Safest, and only reliable remedy for all 
Ladica’ Ailments. Write for Booklet containing most 
Invaluable information for Married Women, post 
free, In boxes, 1/14, 2.9, and 46, Of ali Chemists, or 
post free for P.O, 1/3, 2 10,or 4:7 from Sole Proprietors, 
bk. T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 112 Leng Row, Nottingham, 


SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY.—Copy Free. 
Marriage partner descrived. Money prospects, lucky 
days, business, etc. Two years’ frre guide.—Address 


Prof. ©. Van de Zaur, Haarlem, Holland. Postage 


2)4., Post-cards 1d. a 


GOODS ON FIRST DEPOSIT.—Fverything 
supplied ; easy terms ; list free. —Generul Trading Co. 
Gt. Yarmouth. - 


ASTROLOGY.-— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Mairimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birtirdate, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Card 


YOU CAN EARN }).1n hour.—Fall particulars 
ofemployment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate &t., London. 

“HOW TO PRES B STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS A popular 
and pructical treatise on the laws goveening life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 
of Vital Force, and practical observations on 
Marriage. » Valuable rem.rks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 
an‘l restore tbe Powers when lost. A valuabie, m- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break- 
down, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, bradford, Yorks, 


ALETROLOGY.— Your future important events 
foretulu. Marriage, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
ete. Send birth-date, l/- B.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Koberteon Avenne, Kdinburgh. 

GREY HAIR.-—Do try 7d. sample" Tintoline” 
non dy Enchantingiy natura, inetantancous, 
won't stain ekin.— Forbes & C., 47 Fitter Lane, 
London, State eoloor 


YOUR HEALTH. A recipe sent free for any 
nilinent yeu ure suffering from by deseribing 
symptoms and enclosing starped address to 
Pe tesepe Martin, Health Specialist, Silver Arcade, 
Lancester, 


SOLUTIONS..-Middies, Heads, Tails. Ort- 
gn brainy deductions by specialist, each an ex- 
ample of logical thought. Comparisen invited. 
Prizes are yours no commissi n required ; 4 for 1-; 


a , 2 for 6d, Btamped envelope.—C. Stuart, 


38 Copeland Road, Walthamstow. 
LADIES should send tavo stamps forour new and 
original Booklet, containing particulars of Herbal 


Reinedies for. all wiments, Reztommended by 
phy-tenms and ladt PW. Baldwin & Co., 9 
Elvetric Parade, Hollow iy, London. 


ALL ORDERS 


*enddle” 


dolls. 


extra. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


ALL READY STUFFED. 
2/63 Dressed G/a, Gris" 


FREE GIFT OF 2 SMALLER 
UNSTUFFED DOLLS WITH. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL. 


The motherin 
of your little girl calls for 
soinething which she can 
and pet, and 
nothing is so suitable as a 
life size rag doll. 
be dres-od in baby’s cast- 
off clothes and will out- 


last any three ordinary “ifedal No. d 
an sm. 
Send P.O. for 2/6 and Life Bie Doll” 
the life size doll will be Model No.2 
a together with the dolis ...... 116 
‘ree Gilt Dolls, carriage Life Size Doll 
paid, by return of post. Mada ene 
Jf you require the dressed dolls .. ... 2- 
doll send P.O. for 4/-. Life size Cate, 
Money returned if not satisfied. Dogs, Ducks, 


Colonial and foreign orders 1/- 


BRITISH RAC DOLL CO. 


(Dept. 68ad), 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


PATRONISED 


ye HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER =e pa SD 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's LTR a7 =e he 


Weekly, 27/8 12, 
On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forest DIRECT S/ 6 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDENTIAL RE. 


SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- cae ena! 

SIBLE HALF-GUINEA oe saa: 

suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., bordered in 30 different 

fags ogee and fashionable tao of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 
sui 


ENOUGH TO 
SIZED ROO 
sent out as 


uiremen' and 
VER ANY ORDINARY 
These 


> RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


= 


OVEK 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not apercres: Thousands of Repeat 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVENAWAY! - 


With every t we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 

TWO RUGS for 


Oey Mammary writes oGiiii be obliged Messrs. or TEES. 

rs. Margary writes :—** ° y 9 

F. Hodgson & Sons, Leeds, sendin ner Cera Pru- un. eee Oe rae ead Hovey Hosier 
dential Brusselette ize 10} ft. by 12/t. Cheque your Prodential B 7 and Bugs, 


Ps states: “I have had 
several of these carpets during the last sixteen | smount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
has been in wear twelve years.” 


years, and have been very well pleased with them.” 


galaxy Tliustrated Ba: in Catal: es of Ca: ts, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and 
otton Bedsprea: mitts, ‘able Linens, ‘Bedateads. Overmantels, Linoleums Biankets, 
Curtains, &o., Post tf when writing you mention Fearson’s Weekly, 27/8/12, Address— 


(eebortersand merenazty, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


a F. HODGSON & SON 


The Latest Free Patterns 


3 SMART BLOUSES 

1 TWO-PIECE SKIRT 

1 CHARMING DRESS 

1 NEW SHAPE OVERALL 
1 DAINTY APRON. 


All these Patterns FREE. P 


LIFE SIZE DOLLS 


AND ANIMALS, 


FOR STUFFING AT 
HOME. 


All the British Rag 
Dolls products are also 
made in sheets for making 
up at home. They in- 
clude the Life Size Doll 
and numerous life size 
animals. The prices are 
low, and when stuffed 
these articles provide a 
lasting aud pleasing toy, 
that will be treasured after 
foreign - made 
toys have long 
been destroyed, 


SEE 


Home Notes: 


SPECIAL 
BUSINESS - GIRL 
NUMBER. 


Now Selling. One Penny. 


FOR ONE 


instinct 


It can 


: Hens, and Rab- 
bits at 6d. each. Foreign and Colonin! orders 6d. 
extra. Moncy returned in full if not satisfied. 
BRITISH RAG DOLL Co. 
{Dept. 5Sef), 76 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 


Let 
WON 


F. FAIRGOOD 
ON TOP AGAIN 


Ayswers, £200, July 27th: 


Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner « 
Honorarium. 
Also Tit-Bits, £25, same date: 


Foundry—Forging Operations 
And one of £20. 
ET 


READ WHAT THE WINNER 
SAYS : 
July 26th, 191°. t 
Dear Mr. Fairgood, t 
Enclosed please find cheque, ‘ 
£20, in payment of your Conin., 
and many, many thanks . . 
- « « Fehall at all times be only 
too pisces. to speak on your 
behalf, in your prompt attention 
too 3s and the greatest of all. 
your proved success as an erperl 
solut — fatthfutt 
ours faithfully 
(Signed) J. A. 
Marlow Rd., Anerley, S.E. 


Thus, in the very first result of ANSWERS 1s 
** Seconds”’ Competition, one of iny solutivns 1» 
at the tip-tip-top and any niunber of them take 
smaller prizes, Could there be any clearer | 

roof that I ecarry out my guarantee to supply 

etter solutions than ean be bought anywhere 
else? And I will forfeit £200 if my statement 
ubout this £200 win is not correct. 

Don’t be bamboozled! Anybody can SAY 
they have obtained £200 (or any other amounts! 
but don’t you believe it unless proofs are sive: 

Send-we a trial order for “ Middles”” TO- : 
DAY, and have a fair chance of winnins. ; 

TERMS for all Solations: + fr | 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (11\° 
my £350 and £250 winners): 2 for I~.; | 
ls. 6d.; 8 for 38. Monthly Terms: 2 wes! i 
3s8.; 4.weekly, 5s. 6d.; 6 weekly, ts. KE: 
sufficient stamped addresses, 10% eon ' 

i 


er 


sion on prizes over £1. 


Free Solutions. 


I offer this week two of my “ Wouter’ 
Prize-winning Special ‘‘MIDDLE:S 
FREE to Every ader who has ue 
tried my Solutions. Enclose stamperl ot 


F. FAIRCOOD, 


N17 Kirkwood Roos 
PECKKAM. 


Ladies, send for Free Sampie of eur 
lets (Registered). ‘They are the |x 
for bil ailments incidental to the 
are inval able to women who sufte 
Prompt, reliable,and px rfectly harm! 
discovery of nicdern science. Send 
moni mand Sree sample wey ha t 
of cases, or Post Free | 14, 2,3, or 445. nen 
LE BRASSEUR SURGICAL CO. LTD., BIRMING:* 
(Sufficient Address.) 

Telegram: 
“SURGICAL, LIEMIS 


Works: 
Passy—Parls. 


HORTON’S PIiLi: 


INVALUABLE FOR LADIES. Sample Box Ii. 
Quickly Correct all Irregularities an K 
° - Distressing Syuptous, 
They speedily cffect a cure, and are : 
remedy for ameniia, &e. By post under 
29 from HORTON & CO., Chemists et te. 
from the lute BIRMINGHAM LYING.LS ie! 
Dept. 97, Aston Manor, Birmingham. > t 
. Frve Bample of Pills, also tmpoose © 
owel and book of Testimonials sent 1 -> | 
Penny Stamp. a 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


, esto INTEREST» 
“42 To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 27, 1912. 


“A SPY UNMASKED,” 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 


STARTS TO-DAY. 


’ SEE PAGE 231. 


ENTERED aT 
SratTionees’ Hatt, 


Ong Penny. 


(“ Lieut. Daring” is, in a sense, probally one 
of the best-known actors in the world. Every evening 
uf the week audiences in all parts of the worl! watch 
cal enjoy one or another of his thrilling exploits— 
ue the sercens of cinematograph theatres. It ts 
istimated that “ Lieut. Daring” plays to about 
390,000 people a day throughout the year. He is 
cnplyed by the British and Colonial Kinematograph 
Company.) 

Ler me begin by saying that my real name is 
Perey Moran, that I am an Irishman on the right 
side of Usirty, and that I became “ Lieut. Daring ” 
by the accident of circumstances and the uttering 
oi a chance remark. 

I have practically always been in the “show” 
business. At the tender age of eight my father, 

‘ who served his time in the British Army, began 
to take me round the country as a “ champion ” 
hoy boxer. Under father’s tuition I had become 
“pretty useful with my dukes,’ and I took on 
scores of local challengers during our journeyings 
about from place to place. I do not remember 
much about my very early fights, except that I won 
most of them—and generally got a whacking from 
father when I lost. Perhaps that was why I won 
more often than I lost. 


Boxing in the Dark. 

Father himself was quite well known in the ring 
as Mike Moran in those days, and I recall a funny 
thing that happened during one of his fights. 

It was at Aldershot, and in the middle of the 
bout all the lights, for some reason, suddenly went 
out. But—how, goodness only knows—the fight 
went on for all that. I don’t think father or his 
opponent managed to get in many useful blows 
in the dark, and perhaps it was this that upsct 
tlic audience ; pathaps they considered they were 
not getting their money's worth. 

Anyhow, they very soon fell to fighting among 
themselves. Soon the whole place was pande- 
monium let loose, and when at last the lights did 
#) up again practically every man in the place was 
engaged in aiming hiows at some Sther man. 
Exactly why, I am sure none of them had any 
ilea, Eventually, however, peace was restored, 
and father and bis opponent once more were left 
to do the fighting. 


! Join “Barnum & Bailey's.” 

From the exciting life of a busking boy boxer I 
drifted into Barnum and Bailey's ‘ Wild West ” 
asa rough-rider, and then followed engagements 
in Gandy’s Show at Earl's Court, where I was a 
rope-swinger and broncho rider; as a small part 
actor in a travellin nny gaff playing The 
King’s Hat; and with Mies Kate Carncy on the 
music halls as a sketch actor ond singer. 

I was with Kate Carney for eight years, and it 
was while in her company that I got my first intro- 
duction to cinematograph work. I went, out of 
curiosity, with a friend one day to see how moving 
pictures were ne ig and photographed. 

As it happened, they were in want of someone 
to play a small part (chiefly. making grimaces) at 
the moment, and as I had stage experience I 
offered to deputisg, My grimaces came out splen- 
didly in the picture, and this led to my getting an 
offer to take up the work seriously. 

At first I played anything that came along, from 
a wild Indian to a tame poet, and then, quite unex- 
pectedly, my chance to specialise came. I was 
cast, having been previously coached in the proper 
naval officer etiquette, for a licutenant in the Navy. 


We have heard a lot about the danger of crowded tre fiic in the streets lately. 


| had one or two narrow escapes. 


He was supposed to be a dashing, fearless, young 
man, who did the most thrilling things with an 
astonishing breeziness and success, and he was the 
central figure in the picture. 

When the author saw the film reproduced he 
was so struck with the daring of the hero whom 
he had portrayed that he instantly said : 

“Why, let’s call the picture Lieutenant Daring.” 
That, in short, is how I first created the character 
which so many of you kngw. 

Now, although I say it who shouldn't, it is not 
everyone who could play Lieut. Daring. The part 
has heen so worked up that it requires someone 
who is really athletic to play it. In this rospect 
I hope I may, with ail due modesty, claim to be 
well qualified. I can box, swim, high dive (with 
my hands tied, if necessary), ride, drive a horse and 
a motor-car, run, row, shoot, wrestle, skate, and 
fence, and lots of other things of the kind besides. 
I taught myself how to do them in odd moments 
mostly. I can operate a cinematograph machine, 
too, and I took the pictures “of the King and 
Qucen’s return to Portsmouth from India. 


Saluted by a Squad of Bluejackets. 


There is always a certain amount of danger 
attached to the part of Lieut. Daring, and I have 
Once I was com- 
pletely stunned’ for a little while; once. during a 
fight, an antagonist plunged his sword into the 
back of my hand, and I had to go.on with the 
part with a gaping, throbbing, two-inch wound ; 
and on another occasion I got so excited during a 
scrimmago with the ‘enemy,’ that I landed ono 
of them a splendid knock-out blow on the face. 

Twice, both times at Portsmouth, I have been 
taken for a real officer, a squad of bluejackets on 
each occasion standing to attention and gravely 
saluting. The second time, after acknowledging 
the salute, I purposely gave the game away by 
turning to one of my attendant “sailors” and 
saying in a loud voice, “Give me a cigarette, 
old man!” 

Dying to See Me. 


Of course, I receive from time to time the inevi- 
table love letters which silly girls always seem ready 
to write to “heroes.” Here is one of the latest 
to come to mc: 

Dean Sir, 

I hope you will think none the less of me 
for writing to you, or that it is unmaidenly for me 
to spenk first. 

But do you believe in love at first sight ? for T 
believe that I loved you froin the moment I first 
saw you plunge into the water in your effort to 
savo tho King’s life. T saw that at the Electrie 
Pavilion, Brixton, and they told me you had 
already visited there, so JF will wait at the 
Electricscope, Tooting, for L am dying to seo you. 

I may say Lain an corphan, for my father recently 
died, leaving me £500 in my own right, conse- 

uently I am pestered by suitors, but I love none 
like my sailor boy. 

I am at present studying uncer a tutor, in the 
City, preparatory to travelling abroad, and I have 
an awfully strict chaperone, so look out for me 
at the Electriscope. I shall be wearing a blue 
picture hat trimmed witi: a large bow of turquoise 
ribbon with blue ospreys, 

I remain yours with love, watching and waiting, 


Occasionally I overhear remarks, complimentary 
and otherwise to myself. One of the latter sort 
was made personally to me on an introduction, and 
as it was said so offensively, I could not miss the 
chance of getting my own back on the spot. 

“Oh, so you're Lieut. Daring, are yen ea 
sneered my new acquaintance. ‘* Well, Ict me 
tell you that I don’t think you've ever seen the 
water!” a P 

“No?” I said; “and I suppose it’s some time 
since you saw soap.” 

(One of Lieut. Daring’s most thrilling adventures, 
fold by himself, will appear in next week's 
“* Pearson’s Weekly.”’) 


DO YOU CINEMA? 


£40 for Cinema Goers. 
FIRST PRIZE, £25. SECOND, £10. 
THIRD, £5. 


WE have decided to offer the above prizes for the 
best plots suitable for working up into cinemato- 
graph tilms. 

These plots are not difficult to write, and as the 
large film companies are constantly wanting new 
plots, there is no reason why, if you find you can 
invent them, you should not add to your income. 
1n this way, we hope that our new competition will 
simply be an introduction to very profitable employ- 
ment for a number of readers. 

HOW TO WRITE A PLOT. 

The best way to set about writing a picture play 
is to carefully study the cinema pictures. Make a 
note of each scene, observe the relation of each 
scene to the whole of the story, and note how the 
intercst is worked up, section by section, until it 
ends in a grand climax. 

One way to get ideas for plots is to read the 
newspapers and magazinos—for in reading of a 
‘“* Mysterious Disappearance,” “A Tragic Dis- 
covery,” ‘“‘ A Romantic Marriage,” or any of tho 
other sensational news that you can find in your 
paper, you will find plenty of ideas for first-class 
cinema plays. Of course, you must be careful that 
your plot is not an exact description of the news o1 
story you have read, but is merely used as a founda 
tion on which to build up your own plot. 

You ought to read the article entitled ‘‘ Writing 
a Cinema Plot,” on page 245. This should be of 
great help to you. 

When you havo decided on a suitable plot, writo 
it out. It is not necessary for you to divide your 
plot up into scenes, simply write out the plot in plain 
language in the same way as you would write a letter 
to your best friend. 

One point which will help you to write a successful 
plot is to remember that it is action that makes a 
cinema picture, so see that the characters in your 
plot are active people. 


BE SERIOUS OR COMIC. 

Plots may be either serious or comic, and should be written 
on one side of the paper only. Envelopes should be marked 
“Plot”? on the top left-hand corner, and addressed Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. : 

The Managing Directors of The British and Colonial Kinc- 
matograph Conipen have promised to act os judges in this 
Competition, oni the decision which will be published in 
Pearson's Weekly is tnal, and competitors may enter ou this 


understanding only. ne ; 
‘The Editor accepts no responsibility for loss or non-delivery 
of Plots, and no Plots will be returned unless stain) ed, 


addressed envelopes are inclosed. . 
The closing date of this Competition will be announced later, 


A FIDDLE WITH A BRAIN, 

Tr Jatest invention is a violin that plays itself ! 
People who have heard it say that it possesses the 
delicacy of touch and sweetness of tone of a finished 
player. 

Really the mechanical violin consists of three 
instrumepts. The bow is a circular hoop of horse- 
hair which travels round continually. Standing on 
end inside the hoop are three violins. 

Along the necks of the instruments stretch a row 
of uncanny fingers that run up and down the 
strings just like real fingers, The violins stand back 
about en inch from the moving hoop of horss-hair, 
against which they are pushed at the right moment 
when the note is struck. 

The hardest tunes to play present no difficultics 
to this marvellous fiddle. It is not likely to replace 
the human player in the orchestra for some time, 
at least, as the cheapest kind costs £400. 

Like most machines, however, it Ixcks one thing, 
it cannot tune itvelf! When any of the notes srt 
flat the strings pave to be tightened by am: re 
man in almost ‘he same way as an ordinary 
viclin. 


= 
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“Uppe! Ter ales 


Descriptive. 

Tit Dowager Countess of Shaftesbury, who died 
recently, was the wife of the philanthropic Earl of 
Shaftesbury, of whom a rather good story has 
been told. 

He once called a meeting in connection with 
some philanthropic work, and only two people 
attetided—himself and ao particularly fat reporter. 
They waited some time, but nobody else turned up, 
£0 the Earl said he would dictate to the reporter 
the speech he had intended to deliver. The 
reporter opened his notebook, and the Earl began. 

“At a large and respectable meeting held 
recently ——” 

“ But that’s not quite right! objected the 
reporter. 

** Why not ? ”’ demanded the Earl. 

“ Well—look,”’ said the reporter, sweeping his 
hand round the empty hall. 

“Come, come,” said his lordship, “ are you not 
large and am I not respectable ?” 


A Fleabite. 


Tue latest Suffragette story comes from America. 

A negro woman was arguing with her husband 
as to whether she ought or ought not to be given 
the same voting privileges as himself. 

When she paused for breath, he mentioned: 
“Dinah, yo’ talk don’t affect me no mo’ than a 
fleabite.” 

‘“ Well, niggar,” retorted the lady, “‘ I’se gwin ter 
keep yo’ scratchin’ !”’ 


Another Howler. 

Oxe has suspected for some time that there must 
be some sort of factory for the production of school 
‘* howlers,” and the latest story almost convinces us. 

Here it is: 

“What,” asked the inspector, ‘‘ did Solomon say 
to the Queen of Sheba when she showed him her 
wonderful jewels ? ” 

And the wise child replied : “‘ He said ‘ How much 
do you want on them ?’” 

Barberous Humour. 

WHATEVER may be one’s own political opinions, 
one could forgive Mr. Lloyd George a lot for being 
the indirect cause of a conversation heard the other 
day in a barber’s shop. 

After the barber and his customer had exhausted 
the usual subjects of conversation—the weather, 
and so on—the customer's mind veered to things 
political. 

“Does this new Insurance Act affect you?” 
he asked. 

“It seems to be giving me more work,” replied 
the barber. 

‘* Bless me! how’s that ? ” was the next question. 

“Well, men are going about with such long 
faces,” was the barber’s reply, ‘that I seem to 
have a greater area to shave.” 


A Spare-time Hobby. 

THAT story reminds ope of another that is being 
told of the ma r of a well-known bank. 

Passing th to his room the other day he 
noticed that one of the bank clerks was wearing 
a three days’ growth of beard. He asked him to 
come to his room. 

“What do you mean,” he asked indignantly, 
“by coming to the City with an unshaven face 
like that?” : 

“I hope you'll excuse me for a week or so, sir,” 
eer the clerk; ‘“‘ but I’ve decided to grow 
@ beard.” 


“T have no objections to your growing a beard 
in your own time,” snap the manager, “ but 
you must understand that the business of the bank 
occupies the whole of your time here and you must 
not grow a beard in office hours!” 


Low. 

A Goop story is told of Sir Joseph Lyons, who 
has just had another one-act play produced. 

An American gentleman was dining with him at 
his famous restaurant, the Trocadero, He was 
discussing the size and appearance of the restaurant, 
and spupared it to his own palatial residence in 
New York. 

“TI guess,” he drawled, “ you never saw such a 
beautiful mansion as mine! The study is forty feet 
long and thirty feet wide, The billiard-room is so 
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large that I can have eight tables. in it. And the 
dining-room—well, I should like you just to see 
my dining-room ! It is so lofty that when I want 
the ceiling decorated they have to erect 
scaffolding.” - 

“Is that so?” replied Sir Joseph gravely. 
* Now, over here we go to the other extreme and 
make our ceilings far too low. For example, take 
the dining-room of my house at Maidenhead. It’s 
a fine big room, but the ceiling is so low that we 
always have flat fish for dinner |” 


Cruel. 

AN amusing story is told in the recent batch of 
memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 

A certain gentleman named Flahaut, who had 
been charming in his youth, but who was drifting 
towards old age and was very bald, fell in love 
with the  oane and beautiful Countess Potocka. 

his feelings for the lady so openly that 
he soon made himself rather ridiculous. 

As New Year’s Day came near he wished to 
present’ the lady with some rare but not too 
ostentatiously expensive gift, and he consulted a 
friend of his, Count de M. , whose exquisite taste 
was widely recognised. 

The Count promised to consider the problem. 
In the evening he met Flahaut at a dinner-party, 
and called loudly to him across the dinner-table : 

“ Flahaut, you were pag this morning for 
some very rare thing, but of no great intrinsic 
value, to offer to the lady of your heart. I have 
thought of an excellent gift. Send her one of your 
hairs—nothing could be rarer than that !”’ 


A Matter o’ Money. 

Tne French Minister of Finance, M. Klotz, has been 
having a rather anxious time recently over the Civil 
List that is to be granted to the Sultan of Morocco. 

El Mokri, the Sultan’s ambassador, said his 
master wanted £160,000 a year. 

M. Klotz nearly fainted. ‘‘ Why,” he exclaimed, 
“the President of the French Republic himself 
only gets £60,000 a year!” ‘* 

“That may be so,” commented El Mokri. 
“But the President has only one wife, whereas 
my august master has thirty!” 


High Pay! 

THEY were talking the other day at one of the 
clubs of the rates of pay earned by various authors, 
and one man repeated a story told him by the late 
Andrew Lang. 

“A young American lady once wrote to inform 
me,” Lang had said, ‘‘ that she had been told off 
to write for her literary society an essay on myself 
and niy works. Of these she very frankly confessed 
a very pardonable ignorance, and requested me 
to save her trouble by writing a brief autobiography. 
‘It must be “ awful funny,” ’’ she said, ‘ with 
funny verses.’ By way of remuneration, she sent 
a silver coin of the current value of two shillings!” 


Painful ! 

Or the new Marchioness of Anglesey a rather 
amusing story is told. Once, while staying in the 
country, Lady Marjorie went to a small local 
lecture. For a time she listened attentively, but 
the lecturer was rather long-winded, and soon her 
attention strayed to the reporter of the local 
newspaper, who, she discovered, was furtively 
watching her sister and herself. 


Taking a piece of paper from her bag, she scribbled . 


a eye and ane aden he pass it es nee sister ; 
then, a tly changing her mind, she let it dro 
on she ticce. ai : ; : 

At the close of the lecture, as tke hall was 
emptying, the reporter, scenting “copy,” made a 
grab at the paper. 7 
“Jf that man doesn’t wind up soon,” he read, 
“T shall have to take off these tight shoes.” 


The Young Beggars. 

Ons is reminded of the fact that a determimed 
effort has been made recently to curtail the length 
of Parliamentary speeches. 

Mr. Charles Leach, M.P., tells a story of a very 
long-winded orator who, having once got going 
on a favourite topic, showed no sign of stopping. 
Apparently, however, he realised that his audience 
had reached the limits of human endurance, for he 
apologised to them by eaying: “I feel that I am 
not eek ne only to the present audience, but to 

rity.”” 
*“ Well, hurry up, old man!” the chairman 
whispered urgently; “or the young beggars will 
be here before you've done!” 
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THE QUEER LIMERICK. 

A Lavy went to Torquay ¢ 

T’ll bask in the sunshine, said shuay, 
And while the sun shone, . 
She said it’s irés bonne. 

For her Pa was a son of the suay, 


HUNTING FOR WORDS. 
the following sentence, five words with : 


letters in each are represented by dashes. i: 


is composed of the same four letters visi: «| 
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TURKISH CARPET PUZZLE. 


TaFE a@ pencil and draw a continuous i::, 


only, over every white line in this cor; -: 


If you are unable to do it look below for gol.:i. 
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A GOOD ONE, 
A city in Italy. 


. A river in Germany. 


A city in the United States, 

A town in North America. 

A town in Holland. 

The Turkislr name for Constantinople. 
A town in Bothnia 


. A city in Greece. 


A circle on the globe. 
ad the initials downwards and they fori a 
in the north of England. The finals 1.11 


upwards indicate what that town is famed for. 
Solution below 2 
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The missing words are Pots, Post, Tops, Slop, Spot. 
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A Tale of Love, the Sea, and a Deep-Laid Scheme to Betray Britain. 
By HUGH BACKWATER. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Villain at Work. 


H.M.S. Sapphire was speeding up Channel at thirt 
knots an “ght ag the teeth of a stiff ‘acithiveasien. 
She was the latest thing in battle-cruisers and one 
of the fastest crafts afloat, and she was hurrying home 
from a cruiso in the Mediterranean at top speed, as if 
she, in common with her officers and crew, were glad 
to be homeward bound again. 

On the bridge, wet through in spite of his oilskins, 
Li-utenant Leslie Freeman stood peering ahead of him 
th ough the driving spray. His handsome, sunburnt 
face was crusted with a white film of salt, left by the 
s:a water that had dried upon it, and his eyes were 
gnariing under the keen lash of the east wind. 

But he was not thinking of these mjnor discomforts, 
Oi all on board the Sapphire he was perhaps the most 
overjoyed at sighting the white cliffs of Dover once 
more. For it happened that Lieutenant Freeman 
had a very particular reason for wishing for a few 
weeks’ ashore, 

On the last evening he had spent in England he had 
asked Constance Hardy to marry him, and she had 
accepted him. 

It had been a regular sailor's wooing—short and 
sweet. He had been sent down by the Admiralty to 
investigate an invention of her father’s. Peter Hardy 
was o strange old recluse who had devoted his life 
to perfecting a new and wonderful patent to be applied 
to battleships. When he sent in particulars of what 
his invention could accomplish, the authorities thought 
he was a mere harmless crank, and they sent down 
young Lieutenant Freeman to investigate his claims 
more as a matter of form than anything else. 

But he had discovered that old Hardy's patent 
was every bit as wonderful as he had declared it to be. 
Once result had been that the Admiralty had offered him 
£10,000 for it. Another, that during the dozen or 
so visits that Lieutenant Freeman had paid to Peter 
Hardy's remote country home he had fallen deeply in 
love with his only daughter, Constance. 

On the cve of his departure for the Mediterranean 
he had proposed and toon accepted. He had not ! 
even had time to buy Constance an engagement ring, 
and had been out of the reach of letters ever since 
he sailed from England. All the more reason now 
that he was anxious to hasten to her side and nlaco 


upon her finger the slender gold hoo - “ome 
I iB olc 1 LB Zs 
< Z 


set with diamonds that he had been 
carrying about with him for nearly 
a month. 

When the Sapphire reached Har- 
wich there was a surprise in store 
for Lieutenant Freeman. A dispatch 
from the Admiralty was put into his 
hands informing him that ho was 
appointed to the command of tho 
ccean-gcing destroyer Hornet. He 
was to join within a week, and if 
for a moment his pride at promotion 
was tinged with disappointment that 
he would have so short a time 
ashore, the dispatch made him tho 
lore anxious to hasten to Constance 
with his good news. 

Peter Hardy’s home was on 
remote Mersca Island, off the Essex 
coast, over ten miles from a railway 
station. Leslie wired from Harwich 
that ho would be there that night, 
tovk the train to Colchester, and 
tien hired a motor. As ho sped 
along through the pleasant country- 
sile lighted with the brilliant sunsct 
of a Scptember everling, he pictured 
the welcome awaiting him. 

Constance, golden-haired and blue- 
eyed, would be shyly waiting for him 
by the gate. They would sit together 
for a few minutes in the old-fashioned 
garden and tell each other all their 
news and some of the other things 
that lovers have to tell before 
gving into the house to find Constance’s father. 

In any case, they would not be likely to find him | 
there. He would be ! 
harn-like worksho: 
hz spent most re 
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ane. 


Another instant, and the British Navy's aveat secret was in his grasp! 
(This dramatic incident is described in a Suture instalment.) 


alinost sure to be in the great 


overalls, tinkering about with strange machinery of his , leakage as to the details of my patent. 
not a word has been divulged here, ‘ 
, there was | battleship, built on my principle, is now ready for 


own invention. 
But when at length the motor pulled u 


no white-robed figure at the gate to grect him. Leslie | launching. 
have somchow got to Germany, i 
a pleasure deferred for a few scconds. He paid the | actually about to build a similar ship herself. 


tricd npt to {cel disappointed, telling himself it was only 


lamp was burning. t 
the papers scattered on his desk. 


at the end of the garden, where | ike said. a 
his time, dressed in greasy bluc | information to the effect that there has been a scrious 


round. On his left, standing beneath the shadow of 
a tree, he saw two figures deep in conversation. One 
was Constance, the other was a man he did not know. 

“‘T cannot believe you,” Constance was saying in a 
voice that showed she was very near to tears. ‘“‘I 
cannot believe you. Either you aro deceiving me 
or you are deceived yourself.” 

The man laughed softly. 

‘** Tdonot ask you to believe anything without proof,” 
ho said quictly. ‘‘ Remember, I am only giving you 
this information for your own good. Here is one 
letter which you can read now, and if you wish me 
to further prove my words, all I ask is that you call 
at my house at this time to-morrow. I can then show 
you docementary evidence that will leave no room for 
doubt.” 

There was something in the man’s quiet, sinister 
tone that made Leslic clench his hands with rage. 
Who was he? What was the mysterious something 
of which he was trying to convince Constance ? 
Borate of which she was so unwilling to be con- 
vinced. For a moment he was tempted to disclose 
himself and to demand an explanation. 

But he hesitated. It was not in his nature to play 
the part of an eavesdropper. Constance would be 
sure to tell him what the mystery was, and if this fellow, 
whoever he was, was annoying her in any way, he 
should pay for it. 

Lieutenant Freeman walked quictly on up to the 
house and knocked at the old-fashioned oak door. 
He was rather surprised when it was opened by Peter 
Hardy himself. 

“Como in, my boy, come in!” said the old man 
in his thin, quavering voice. ‘“‘I am glad you have 
come. I am worried and I want your advice. But 
have not you seen Constance ? I thought she was in 
the garden.” 

“T think I heard her voice,” replied the lieufenant, 
“but she was talking to someone, so I came straight 
on to the house.” 

‘* Ah, to be sure, to be sure !’’ assented Mr. Hardy. 
“That would no doubt be Mr. Jackson, who has been 
here to tea. He’s bcen a fairly frequent visitor 
since you were here last. No doubt he was just going, 
and Constance will be here in a minute. But come in 
meantime. I had a letter yesterday that is excecdingly 
worrying ; I should like your advice on it.” 

The old man Iced the way into his study where a 
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He took up a Ictter from among 


‘This is aletter I got fromthe Admiralty yesterday,” 
“They write to say that they have reliable 


As you know, 
although the new 


Yet they declare that copies of the plans 
and that she is now 
And 


driver and, his portmanteau in hand, started to walk | they go on to say, if you please, that the leakaye 


up the broad flagged pathway that led to the house. | 
en, hearing voices, he suddenly stopped and looked | 
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nust 


e at this end. 
“Do you realise what that mcans? Only threo 


people here have known of the existence of the plans. 
They are our two selves and Constance. What this 
letter means then is that one of us has sold them tu 
the Germans.” 

““T don’t think it necessarily means that,” said tho 
lieutenant soothingly. ‘They probably think that 
some spy succeeded in getting access to the plans and 
copying them. Have you noticed any strangers 
hanging about Jately 2” ~ 

“Not a soul!” snapped Peter Hardy angrily 
“And if there had been a spy underneath every buen 
in the garden they would have had to be satisfied 
with a sight of the outside of my safe. No, Leslie, 
my boy, the Admiralty people are fools themselves and 
they can’t recognise sensible people when they meet 
them. They’ve sent a fool down here to-day—a 
Captain Huggins—he says he’s come to make investi- 
gations on the spot. All he’s done is to move about 
the garden trampling down my asparagus bed, looking 
for clues like a detective in a story-book. And he's 
gone away, looking, if possible, more idiotic than 
when he came.” 

Licutenant Freeman frowned thoughtfully. 

“Anyway, it’s pretty serious, isn’t it?” he said, 
‘if the Germans have really got hold of the plans ?” 

‘The old inventor snorted disdainfully. 

‘As it happens, it isn’t,” he said. “I haven't 
had dealings with the Admiralty for twenty years 
for nothing. There's one detail which I. carefully 
left out of the plans, and unless you knew it was 
missing, they wouldn't be any more use to you than 
a sixpenny book on gardening. Of course, I went down 
to Devonport, explained it to the engineers, and saw 
that they put it right myself, and there's a working 
model in my workshop at the present moment that’s 
got the whole thing complete. But unless the Germans 
can borrow the battleship from Devonport Dockyard 
or steal the model from my workshop, the plans are 
no more use to them than waste-paper.” 

The old man broke off abruptly. Footsteps had 
sounded in the passage, and as he finished speaking 
Constance entered the room. Leslie took an eager 
step towards her, but sores short as he saw she 
was not alone. At her elbow followed the man ho 
had secn in the garden. 

Constance crossed over to where her lover stood 
and shook hands with him in a way that seemed 
strangely cold and formal, after the warmer welcome 
he had pictured. But he told himself that in the 
presence of others she would naturally be shy and 
constrained. When they were alone together the 
old sweet confidence would return, 

A moment later Leslie found himself bowing to the 
stranger. As Constance introduced them he heard hee 
saying that this was Mr. Hugo Jackson who had 
recently taken Cedar Lodge, an old house close by 
that had been empty for some years. 
Leslie surveyed him closely. He was 
tall and good-looking in a florid kind 
of style, and he stayed to talk for a 
minuto or two with perfect self- 
possession. When ho turned to go 
old Pcter Hardy followed him to the 
door. 

“ You two voung people must have 
a lot to tell each other,’ he said 
jocularly. ‘Don't hurry over it. 

‘ve been young myself.” 

When the door had closed behind 
him, Leslie put an arm round his 
sweetheart’s slender waist to draw 
her to him, and bent down to ki:a 
her cheek. As he did so she drew 
herself sharply away. The colouv 
had gone from her face, leaving it 
vale and cold, and her eves, though 
Mislit as ever, looked at him in a 
frightened way. 

“What is the matter, dearest ?”* 
hoe exclaimed anxiously, but the girl 
did not answer. 

Leslie could not understand her. 
This was not the warm-hearted Con- 
stance that he knew. Could it le 
that she was angry with him? He 
could think of no reason. Or, in the 
weeks that had passed since he had 
Ieft her, could her feelings towards 
him have changed? He refused to 
listen to the thought. This coldness, 
he told himself, was only a passing 
mood. From his pocket he took tte 
small velvet case, with satin lining, which held the 
ting he had chosen with such care. 

He took Constance’s cold hand in his own and tovb 
out the ring. 

‘Then she spoke at last. 

“T cannot wear your ring,” she said in a voice 
Leslic hardly recognised as hers. 

The young lieutenant gazed in sorrowful amazcmen: 
at the girl who a few short weeks before bad told hin 
shyly, with her face hidden on his shoulder, that sir 
loved him better than all the world. 

“Constance, dear,” he said, “why are you ®& 


changed 2? Have I offended you?) This is the rin; 
| I bought for you—your engagement ring. Surely yu: 
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will let me put it on?” The girl was not moved by 
his words, but drew herself coldly away. 7 

‘“‘I cannot marry you or be engaged to you,” she 
said. 

Leslie Freeman looked despairingly at her white set 
face. Was this the awakening from his dream of 
love ? Had the girl he thought so sweet and true 
proved fickle already ? F ' 

‘* But you must give me some reason,” he exclaimed. 
“You can’t dismiss me without a word. What is 
it? Did you just make a mistake ?, Do you find 
that you don’t care for me, after all?” A sudden 
fear crossed his mind. ‘‘ Or do you like somebody 
else better ?” 

Constance shook her head. . , 

“IT can give you no reason,” she replied, “if you 
cannot guess it for yourself.” 

What reason could he guess? There was some 
mystery here that ho could not fathom. Yet he felt 
that the key was to be found in the conversation 
which he had overheard between Constance and the 
stranger in the garden. . 

“When I came to-night,” he said, “ you were talkin 
to this Mr. Jackson in tho garden. You seem 
distressed at what he was saying. I heard him talkin 
about proofs and documentary evidence. I had hope 
that, if you were in any trouble, you would confide 
in me. But as you have not done so I must ask. 
Has this anything to do with the change in you?” 

As Leslie finished speaking a deep flush rose in 
Constance’s white cheeks, and she turned towards him 
almost fiercely : 

‘‘And so you add eavesdropping to your other 
pleasant habits?” she said with such bitterness 
that Leslie winced as if he had been struck. ‘ Well, 
I will tell you this. You would be interested, indeed, 
in seeing the proofs Mr. Jackson was talking of. They 
were the proofs that someone was guilty of a crime. 
I think you will need only one guess to discover who 
the someone is.” 

Leslie listened as in a dream to the cruel words, 
the bitter tone of the girl who, an hour before, he 
had believed to love him truly. He could not under- 
stand her meaning. Clearly someone had been 

isoning her mind against him. Had her father told 

cr of the stolen plans? Could this be the crime 
of which she had spoken ? Could he be the ‘‘ someone ” 
whom she believed to be guilty of it ? 

He made one last despairing effort to break the 
ce of misunderstanding that seemed to be enveloping 
them. 

“Constance,” he said, ‘I pray you to be fair with 
me. If you suspect me of anything, tell me what it 
is, and give me a chance to prove that I am innocent. 
I expect your father has told you of the letter that 
is worrying him. Surely you do not, cannot think——” 

Constance interrupted him with an imperious gesture. 

“Stop!” she said. ‘I don’t wish to hear anythin 
more. It doesn’t matter what I think about it. 
know.” 

Her cheeks that had been so white flamed scarlet as 
she crossed the room. In the doorway she turned 
and sent a look of cold scorn at her sailor-lover. 
One last word burst from her lips, a word that scorched 
him like fire : 

“‘ Hypocrite !”” 

The door closed and left Leslie Freeman within the 
little study dazed and speechless. Outside Constance 
Hardy passed along the passage, up the old oak stairs, 
and to her own white bedroom before her self-command 
left her. Then she flung herself upon her knees 
her bedside and wept bitter, scalding tears—suc 
tears as only women can weep who love a man who 
is unworthy of their love. 


CHAPTER Ik 
A Woman Spurned. : 

Mr. Huco Jackson, the new ' -nant of Cedar Lodge, 
found ‘i already laid when he returned from hi 
visit to Mr. Hardy. He rang the bell, and sat down 
at the table and busied himself with opening and 
reading some letters that lay beside his plate. 

A minute later a girl entered with a covered dish 
and a pot of coffce. Mr. Jackson did not thank her 
or look up as she placed them by his side, but remained 
apparently immersed in his correspondence. The 
girl stood watching him silently for a moment. She 
was as short and dark as Mr. Jackson was tall and 
fair, and though she was doing the work of a scrvant 
she wore no cap nor gown, but was becomingly attired 
in a pretty cotton frock. 

Suddenly Mr. Jackson seemed to realise that she 
was still standing there. He looked round. 

‘““What are = waiting for?” he said sharply. 
“I have everything I need. You can go.” 

A flash of anger shot from the girl's dark eyes. 

“Yes, that’s it!” she said bitterly. “I can go. 
I quite understand that. You are tired of me. As 
long as I cook for you and work for you, I suppose 
hae ll graciously allow me to stop here. Well, Hugo, 

*ve come to tell you that I’m just about sick of you 
and your falso promises, and I’m going to clear out 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Jackson looked up from the letter he had just 
started reading. - 
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“As you wish,” he said snecringly. ‘‘I believe 
a motor-’bus leaves for Colchester at nine. There 
isn’t another till the afternoon, so you had better 
catch that.” 

The girl gave a littlc laugh. , — 

“T su I deserve to be treated like this, she 
said, ‘for trusting the promise you made mo in 
London. ‘ How you wanted to marry me, but must 
wait for six months as you would lose a legacy— 
to think I believed that. You pretended to be fond 
enough of me then, just while it suited you. And 
then when you'd persuaded me to give up = work 
and brought me down to this -alive hole, you 
suddenly give me the cold shoulder and start treating 
me like a servant.” 

She had spoken so far with bitterness and anger. 
Now suddenly her tone changed and tears came into 
her dark, passionate eyes. . 

“‘ Hugo,” she said, coming close to him and resting 
one hand on his shoulder, “you know that you 
promised to marry me, you know that I am your wife 
in tho sight of God. I'll work my fingers to the bone, 
T'll do anyiting you tell me, if only you'lh be kind 
to me.” er voice broke piteously, but the man only 
frowned and shook her hand roughly from his shoulder. 

‘* My dear Kate,” he said, rising irritably from his 
chair, “it’s quite impossible. If I ever promised to 
marry you, I never meant it, and you ought to have 
known it. You came down here. of your own free 
will, and you can go in the same way as soon as you 
like. If you come to mo in the morning I'll give you 
a ten-pound note to go on with, and, of course, you'll 
easily gét a job again when you get back to London.” 


OOO 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you preter, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. A list 
of this week's winners appears on the opposite page So 
remember to 


Carry your “ Pearson's’? in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Kate Marshall, the girl Hugo Jackson had made 
love to and betrayed, stood for a moment hesitating 
after he had finished speaking. When she turned to 
him again the tears had gone from her cyes and thero 
was nothing left but anger. 

** All right,” she said recklessly. “I'll go, and I 
gad hang our peer ay I hae pa 

wouldn’t dirty my fingers by touching it. Ww 
where you get it from, Mr. Hugo Jackson.” 

There was a bitter raillery in her tone, and a strange 
emphasis upon the name, which made the man look 
up with a startled look in his eyes. 

““ What do you mean ?” he said uncertainly. “I 
don’t understand what you are talking about 2 What 
is it to do with you how I get my money ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” returned the girl, in the same 
mocking tone. ‘And it’s nothing to do with me 
either that your name isn’t Jackson at all, but Schultz, 
and that ie aren’t quite as English as you'd like 
people to believe. And perhaps it isn’t any concern 
of mine that I saw you getting out of old Mr. Hardy’s 
study window at two o'clock in the morning a week 
or so ago. But, look here, I'll tell you this, if it 
doesn’t matter to me, it might matter to—the police. 
There arc several other little things about you, Mr. 
Schultz, that they might like to know. I don’t think 
ial go till the afternoon *bus to-morrow, after 
a ” 


Kate Marshall flashed one last mocking glance 
at the man who called himself Hugo Jackson, and 
left the room, slamming the door behind her. 

When she had gone, Jackson, whose face had 
grown strangely pale during her last speech, eank again 
into his chair, He pushed away his supper untasted, 
but poured himself out a strong cup of coffee. A 
scowl spread across his heavy face. 

“The little vixen,” he muttered to himself, “I 
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thought she was just a harmless fool, and I sup)... 
I have been care! She must have been readis,. 
my letters. I wonder how much she knows.” ° 

He bit his lips thoughtfully and muttered a ci:>, 
below his breath. Why had he ever broucht this «.;| 
from London ? - His was a dangerous game, ani! ;; 
would become impossible if this girl told even 4), 
little she knew to the police. Her mouth must |. 
stopped, whatever the cost. 

he frown on Hugo Jackson’s face grew deeper 
as these thoughts through his mind. Poe 4 
long time he pondered deeply. Presently he fit 
candle and went out into the hall, where be opened 
a heavy oak door that creaked on its rusty binu. 
In frant of him lay a steep stone staircase Icading duis 
to the cellar. 

Cedar Lodge was an old rambling place and thc ccilar= 
beneath it were as large and rambling as the hou-r. 
At one end of them was a small, disused wine-celias, 
partitioned off from the rest by thick stone walls at. 
closed by a heavy door. It was to this spot th: 
Hugo Jackson made his way. He did not stop lon: - 
only long erfough to satisfy himeelf that the det 
was sound and the lock in working order. 

Then he went upstairs, He went into the dininv- 


room and drew out and filled a heavy pipe. There}, 
sat, smoking and thinking, until long after he h.:1 
heard Kate Marshall go upstairs to bed. Present'\: 


he went out into the hall. He could sco that +. 
had put out her light. From a cupboard he tovk a 
short length of rope and crept cautiously upstairs. 

Outside the bedroom of the girl who had threaten: :! 
to betray him he pauscd a moment. Then he laid « 
hand upon the handle cf the door, and turned it. 
The room was almost dark, but as ho entered be saw 
Kate raise herself upon one elbow. 

“Who is it? What do you want ?” she said in a 
startled, sleepy voice. 

The man made no answer, but swiftly crossed t!.. 

room to the girl's bedside. For one instant did +!. 
think that the man who had so cruelly wronge! |: ° 
had come to ask her pardon for his cruel deeds ar’ 
words ? If so, it was only for onc instant, for the nv»: 
a heavy hand was laid across her mouth, she wa: 
dragged from her bed, and she felt the harsh touch «/ 
rope being drawn tight about her arms and body. 
She tried to cry out, but the suffocating hand prevented 
her. Then she stréggled so wildly and furiously 
that even the man, powerful as he was, could scarcely 
hold her. 
For a full minute a terrible silent struggle went on 
in the darkness. Then the man raised his fist and 
struck a heavy blow upon the girl’s temple. Instantly 
her struggles ceased and her form grew limp. 

Jackson lit a candle and pecred down nervou-!, 
at her pale face. She was only stunned, and with a 

igh of relief he firmly bound her wrists and ankh~ 
with the rope. Then, bag Hage her lightly clad forin 
in a blanket from the bed, he took her in his arms and 
carried her down to the wine-cellar. 

There he laid her down upon the floor. Already he 
could see si returning consciousness, liv 
paused a moment to tap the stone wall and the thice 
oak door, and smiled a slow, disagreeable smile. _ 

Kate Marshall was a prisoner, cut off from siyl:t 
and sound of the outside world, and she would have 
to remain so until his work was done, and the 
revelation she had threatened could injure him nv 
longer. ~ 

e raised the candle above his head and took a Ja°: 
look at the body of the unconscious girl, Even as sh 
lay there, with her pale face and disordercd hair, sh 
was not bad looking. A few weeks ago he had cv") 
thought her beautiful. But that was before he ha‘! 
met Constance Hardy. Though he had never breatl. | 
a word of love to her as yet, he was working, schemin-, 
risking everything he had to win her. 

Already he i sown the seeds of dissension bet we: 9 
her and her accepted lover. He would be ready to 
gather the fruit when it was a sat 

He locked the door of the cellar upon his victim ai 
went upstairs. The hour was growing late, but he drt 
not go to bed. He smoked another pipe in silenm, 
and then prepared to go out. : . 

Kate Marshall had said that she had seen him Icayin: 
Hardy's house by a window in the small howrs uf the 
morning. It was true, and he had thought till to-ni-!." 
that his work there was finished. But words thi: 
he had overheard Peter Hardy say that evening be 
told him otherwise. . 

If the plans which he had risked so much to obt. 
copies of were useless without the model that lay = 
Hardy’s workshop the labour of months would |: 
wasted unless he could get hold of the model as «.- 
Time was short, for suspicion had evidently bi: 
aroused already. Hugo Jackson—or Schultz, if i 
is to be given his real name—was not a man to 
things by halves, He put a bunch of skelcton }:\" 
and a burglar’s jemmy in a small baize bag and stey1-4 
cautiously out into the night. . : 

The cottagers who lived near had long since ©: "* 
to bed. All the island seemed asleep. Keeping i" 
the shadow of the hedge, the spy crept caut’ 
along the road until he came to a gap on the other = 
of which, even in the darkness, he could sce the wut}. 


(Continued on page 233.) 
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[IR FORGETFUL “HUBBIES.” 


LO Om 
Some Clever Little Tips for those who Can't 
Remember. 


Is this age of rush and worry it is not surprising 
that many brains fail to carry all the great load of 
detail, which our everyday life entails. Small 
wonder that we have to resort to many artful little 
dodecs to remind us of our undertakings. 

Some original, some universal, but nearly all 
these little aids to memory, however, are open 
to the serious defect that although they denote 
something to be remembered they give no clue to 
what that something is. 
As an instance of this 
defect is the case of the 
professor who had a 
walking-stick dangling in 
front of him from the 
lapels of his coat and on 
his faco a downcast, 
puzzled look. 

“What is the mat- 


ter?” his friend in- 
uired. 
“Well, I hung this 


_-— wretched stick in my 
coat to remind me of 
something, and for the 
life of me I cannot 
remember what it was.” 
An ercell’ent memory-jogger, One of cane 
but you may not recollect eflective methods of 
what it ts you want to remembering to re- 
remember. member is to “carry on a 
postcard correspondence 
with yourself. If, say, when in the office you 
remember that you have,an insurance policy at 
home, and it is necessary to bring it to the office 
to dispose of its worries, just pull out a postcard 
and address yourself in courteous  tcrms: 
“ Please bring up the insurance policy.” 

In the morning the postman faithfully delivers 
the message to you, and on the principle of “do 
it now,” you can immediately place the document 
in your pocket and take it with you to the office. 

Women are noted for their ingenious ideas. 
Here is a scheme by which a wife guarded against 
her husband leaving her letters unposted or her 
bidding undone. ‘Shall I light your cigarette, 


A SPY UNMASKED.— (Continued from page 232.) 
of the barn which Peter Hardy had converted into a 
workshop. He scrambled through, and began to try 
the skeleton keys in the lock of the door. 


CHAPTER III. 
What Constance Found. 


Otp Petcr Hardy was a tactful parent, and in 
the goodness of his heart, he thought that he would 
allow tho long-parted lovers to have the evening to 
themselves. nsequently, he did not come into 
supper. In fact, it was ten o’clock when he returned, 
and tag Jeo Constance had already gone to bed, 
and that Leslie was not inclined to talk, he proposed 
that they should follow suit, leaving further discussion 
of the mystery of the stolen plans till the morning. 

Leslic went to bed, but sleep was not for him. 
For hours he lay and tossed restlessly, racking his 
brain to solve the mystery of Constance’s crucl words. 
She suspected him of some cfime—so much was clear. 
Someone had poisoned her mind against him. If, 
as he was inclined to think, it was Jackson, the man 
he had heard talking to her so strangely on his arrival, 
it was none tho less inexplicable. Jackson could 
bear no possible grudge against him. He had never 
‘een the man or heard of him before. Yet there must 
be some explanation, and he swore to himself that he 
would find it. 

The clock struck one, and still Leslic Freeman could 
not sleep. He rose from bed and looked out of the 
window, Anything was better than the torture of 
inaction, He quickly dressed, opened his bedroom 
door, and went downstairs, He made no noise—and 
yet, late as was the hour, there was one other member 
of that household who could not sleep. Constance 
Hardy heard -the faint creak of a door, footsteps 
that seemed to her to move sostealthily down the stairs. 
She remembered her father's words, “‘ Without the 
model from my workshop the plans are so much waste 
Paper.” She sat up on one elbow. Should she stop 
him even now—warn him before it was too late that 
his crime was known? Before sho could move, in the 
distance she heard the faint clang of the heavy door 
as it closed behind the man she belicved to be worse 
than a thief. It was too late now. With a eob in her 
throat she sank back upon her pillow. 

It was dark, for there was no moon, but Licutenant 


—As, for example, All Bright Children Delight Every Father. Not more than fifteen words. 
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Marry?” she asked affectionately as he left one 
morning. “‘ Certainly, my dear!” replied hubby, 
not a little elated at the love and solicitude of his 
better-half. 

After he had drawn the first few whiffs from that 
sweetest of sweet smokes, the first puff in the 
morning, and duly deposited his case in his breast- 
pocket, histwife approached him and shyly siipped 
a few letters into the same pocket. Then she 
produced a 
safety-pin and 
pinned the 
opening up. 

She was nct 
80 unobservant 
as not to know 
that habit 
would cause 
dear Harry to 
seek another 
( charming little 
Bost men go to their tobacco-ponch free TOIL of the 
quently, so that anote placed inside is fragrant weed 

sure not to be forgotten. only to find 

that for some 

reason his tobacco was sccured from him. Mute and 

dejected, he reached the City with the burden of his 

duty upon him, and only when he had flung the 

letters into a pillar-box did he breathe freely 
again and resume his worship of the weed. 

Another busy man voluntarily made his pouch 
the receptacle of his memory joggers. He knew 
that he must open his pouch, and therein he 
deposited little notes, which he soon got into the 
habit of reviewing each time he charged his pipe, 
so that at the utmost he could not go for more 
than a few hours 
without having 
his duties brought 
to his notice. 

One stock- 
broker used his 
thumb-nail as a 
reminder when 
in the house, 
until his friends 
twigged his little 
notes and r- 
sistently studied 
their thumb- 
nails every time they met him. Although 
they made fun of this tiny note-book, they 
look upon the white cuff of their shirt as a proper 


Tf you want to keep an appoint. 
ment, fasien a mmo to the face of 
your watch, 


Freeman knew his way about the island well. He 
did not mind where he walked or how far, so long as he 
could tire himself out. He strode along, the same 
unhappy thoughts occupying his mind. until at last 
physical fatiguc made him numb to suffering. Right 
across the island he walked, over the road which is the 
only means of access to the mainland, and then back 
again. He had walked twelve miles, and it was neatly 
four o'clock. He was utterly wearly when he arrived 
once more at the Hardys’ house. Quictly he entered, 
mounted the stairs, and went to bed. ‘This time slecp 
came quickly to his weary eyes—the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. 

It seemed to him that he had only been asleep a 
minute when he was awakened by someone entering 
his room. He opened his cyes sleepily. It was 
broad daylight, and standing over him, shaking him 
vigorously by the shoulder, was old Peter Hardy. 

‘“‘ Leslie, my boy, get up, get up at once!” the old 
man was saying. “I’m not sure that those foois 
at the Admiralty weren’t right for once in a way. 
My workshop has been broken into in the night and 
my model stolen.” 

The old man’s face was ghastly pale, and tears 
were running down his rugged checks. ‘The theft of the 
plans had been a minor matter compared with that of 
the model which meant that his life work was 
wasted.’ . 

The old inventor did not wait to talk or explain 


the details of the robbery, but hurried off. Leslic 
sprang out of bed and began to dress quickly. 
Within five minutes he was downstairs. He was 


eager to assist in solving the mystery and in tracking 
down the criminal, but he longed, before going out 
to the workshop where, as he could see from the 
window, the policemen were already busy taking notes, 
to see Constance, and to make one more effort to clear 
away the cruel, strange misunderstanding that had 
come between them. 

A moment latcr she came out of the dining-room, 
and sceing him at the foot of the stairs, came up 
to where he stood. 

Sho looked nervously round as if to sce that no one 
was watching her. Then she took from her pocket 
a small silver object which she placed in Leslie’s 
hand. 

She looked him coldly, contemptuously in the 


| eyes. 
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place to pencil all manner of calculations and 
notes upon, and the majority of white shirts which 
| Gonte to the laundries from the Stock Exchango 
have many aids to memory written upon them. 
A good idea for clock watchers is to use the face 
of their watches for recording something which 


Putting a ring on a bunch of keys is an excellent 
memory jogger— 


they wish to remember. Every time they draw out 
their watch to look at the hour of the day and 
calculate how many more yawns there are to lunch- 
time, they get it right in the eye, “ Mect Mary 
at 8”’; after having seen it a dozen or so times, it 
becomes the chief duty of the day, and Mary little 
thinks that the punctual keeping of the appoint- 
ment is largely due to a little aid to memory. 

A bunch of keys is another thing which makes an 
object to attach reminders to. 
When you get to the office you 
are sure to need your keys to 
open your desk, and there 
you find your best finger-ring 
cbtrusively promenading around \ 
the key-ring. Why did you put 
it there? That is a matter 
which you must decide for your- 
self, and if you puzzle your 
brains for an hour or so and 
cannot recollect the cause of 
Sg action, you will only be 

ike thousands more who rely 
upon aids which give no in- 
dication of their purpose. 

Another good dodge is to put ing a ring on an 
a ring on an unusual finger. twnusual finger. It 
Although one never notices the seems out of place, 
ring on the finger on which it is oe 
usually worn, its presence on a jel . 
strango finger is continually felt. 

Always, if possible, connect your memory aid with 
its object; but it is not really necessary to beso de- 
finite as the man who put a hard pea in his boot to 
impress upon his mind the necessity of buying laces. 


—And 80 is plac- 


“T found this,” she said, ‘‘ on the floor of the work- 
shop this morning while the policemen were examining 
the lock of the door. 

Leslie looked in amazement from Constance to the 
object she had given him. He could scarcely credit 
the evidence of his eyes—it was his own card-case with 

| his initials inlaid upon it in mother of pearl. 


(Did the spy really succeed in getting 
the blame for the theft of the model 
faid upon Lieutenant Leslie? And did 
he manage to get his prize out of the 
country These questions will be 
answered in the thrilling and exciting 
instalments which follow.) 


Carry Your ‘“ P.W.” Cift Winners. 


They carried their Pearson's in their hands, 
And this is what we gave them. 
-.. A Cicarcte Case To— 
J. Berry, 15 Kirkgate, Bradiord. 
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E. Tuller, 86 Prince of Wales Rd., Kentish Town, N.W, 
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Mrs. Overhill, 44 Addington St., Ramagata 
'T. Flower, 28 Traflord Grove, Harehills, Leeds 
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Jas. Crossley, 9 Aylesbury Rd., New Brighton. 
R. Parry, 15 Adelaide Rd., Liverpooi. 
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Miss N. Broadhouse, 11 Cambridge Rd., Hastings. 
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“ Sentenced 
to Death 


A Tale of a Barrister's 
Terrible Dilemma. 


By 
W. R. RICHMOND, 


Tn Ipswich Assizes were over, and I, a hard- 
working barrister, was only too glad to get away in 
time to catch the last train in tho day to London. 
Most of tho carriages were fairly well filled, and I felt 
thankful to find an empty first-class compartment in 
which I could enjoy a couple of hours’ undisturbed 
rest after what had proved a wearying and anxious 
day. 

* Any stoppages between here and London?” I 
asked an official. 

‘No, sir; take tickets here, sir.” 

Placing my bag on the rack, and my lezs on the 
seat, I settled down to the luxury of a blissful do- 
nothing during the journey ; but life’s experiences are 
largely made up of disappointments, and mino that 
evening were fated not to be an exception to the 
rule. 

“ Tt’s all right, man; I’ve got a ‘ first-class. 

Tho door was open, and a heavily bearded in- 
dividual, wearing a long overcoat and a dingy fur cap, 
stood with one foot inside the carriage eng in an 
altercation with the official, who, in gratitude for the 
shilling I had placed in his palm, was doing his best 
in the interests of my sclfish desire for solitude. 

“Then I'll take your ticket.” 

The lizht of the lantern thrown on the ticket revealed 
that there was no doubt of his right to enter the 
carriage. But the collector was a man of resource. 

** Smoking carriage lower down. Wouldn't you like 
that botter ?” 

“Here I be, and here J'll stop,” the man roughly 
replied, seating himself with a grunt of satisfaction at 
the further corner on the opposite side. Long practice 
had made me quick in judging character, and one 
awift glance was sufficient to make me sure that my 
fellow- was about as forbidding looking a 
ruffian as ever I had met in or out of the prisoners’ 
dock. I would gladly have got into another carriage ; 
but the opportunity was past; the train was 


Thoving. 

“Ye don’t mind me lightin’ up, guv’nor, do ye?” 

‘* As you please,” I answered shortly. 

‘““ When ye’ve got a botherin’ job to do a pipe’s 
just the thing, ain't it, cnv’nor ?’’ continued the man, 
filling and lighting a dirty briar pipe. 

I made no reply. 

“Ye ain't very talkative to-night. Ye can talk, 
guv’nor! I’ve heard ye!” 

** Indeed!’ I said, looking curiously at the speaker. 

‘ve heard ye,” he went on, ‘‘ makin’ folks at the 
Assizes think black’s white and right’s wrong. Ye'’ve 

ot a long tongue, guv'nor, and ye knows how to use 
ft. and what's more, guv’nor, yo'll have cause to make 
that tongue 0’ yourn wag pretty sharp before we gots 
to Lunnon.” 

As he spoke he had placed his head in a comfortable. 
position against the corner cushions, and was filling 
the compartment with the odour of his rank tobacco, 
looking at me all the while with a keen and fixed 
autiny. 

There was something in the expression of his face, 
and in tho almost open threat implied in his words, 
that made me look quickly upwards to see if the means 
of communication with the guard were within easy 
reach. 

Noticing my glance, he said with a villainous 
sme : 

** Don’t ye fret about that thore signallin’ contrivance 
guv’nor. J cut the cord afore I got sn /" 

Only a fow minutes had elapsed since the train 
started. For nearly two hours my fate was to be shut 
up with a lunatic or a criminal, with no chance of being 

a page grape! bapa i outside so. My life, 
probably, waa in my fellow-passe s hands; my 
only hope in the concentration of Fe faculties of 
coolness and ingenuity. 

With an outward calmness that belied my anxiety 
and apprehension, I asked him if he had not mistaken 
me for someone else of his acquaintance, 

“* No bloomin’ fear o’ that!’ he answered. ‘I bin 
watching yer these three days.” He paused. ‘ Ever 
heard tell of Ned Stoyles 2” 

Ned Stoyles was the man condemned to death for 
the murder of a gamekeeper. I had been prosecuting 
counsel. He was that morning. 

T nodded assent. 

“* Well, lieten!’? my gruesome companion went on, 
talking huskily and ra: mys “Ned never did that 
se Anyways, ye made the jury think he did; yer 

ne tongue did the job for poor Ned; yer cussed 
Hegre put the rope round Ned's neck. Ain't 

about right, guv’nor ?”” 


“Well,” I said, “ what has Ned Stoyles to do with 
you?” 

“I'm his brother 1" 

His brother! I turned sick and faint; my head 
seemed to be swimming. . 

‘I'm Ned Stoyles’ brother,” he continued, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe and putting it in his pocket. 
**T stood outside Norwich Castle when they run up 
tho black flag. I said to myself, says 1: * It warn’t 
your gun, Ned, as shot the keeper; that lawyer chap 
made tho jury believe as i¢ was, and I'll do for that 
lawyer chap, as I’m a livin’ soul, Ned, I'll do for him !’ 
Well, I’m going to!” 

I tried to frame a sentence in reply, but my tongue 
was dry, and f sat, s hless, watching the ruffian 
with a strange fascination, akin, perhaps, to what I had 
read of birds and animals helpless and motionless in 
the presence of an opon-jawed boa-constrictor. 

‘“* Now, guv’nor,” my enemy went on aftcr a pause, 
‘we're a goin’ to have a sort o’ judge and jury in this 
‘ero carriage. If ye want to foast yer eyes on the 
judge ye’ll just look on me, guv’nor. I’m a-goin’ to 
try this ’ere case, and ye'll consider yerself as the 
pris’ner. Not havin’ any lawyer chap wi’ us ’cept 
yersclf, I'll be judge and lawyer ag’in ye all rolled in 
one ; and the pris’ner ‘ll have to defend hisself.’’ 

‘And then?” I asked in amazement. 

“* And then the judge’ll sum up; the jury'll give a 
verdict, and——” . 

‘Who'll be the jury ?” 

“* When [ve done summing up, I'll be the jury,” my 
fellow-passenger replied, with a hoarse chuckle ; “ and 
if the verdict is ‘ Guilty '"——” 

“ Guilty of what?” I exclaimed. 

“ Guilty of the murder o’ my brother, Ned Stoyles.” 

“Well,” I inquired, striving hard to maintain an 
+ oo front, ‘if the verdict is ‘ Guilty,’ what 
then?” 

“Tl shoot ye dead /" 

I was beginning, during this conversation, to fcel 
some relief in supposing that the whole thing must be 
some grim joke ; but the fiendish emphasis with which 
the last words were uttered, and the sight of the 
revolver that, quickly taken from a side pocket, he 
levelled at me and then lowered to his knce with the 
barrel pointed in my direction, all combined to disperse 
any hope that I had begun to feel. 

his words, toc, spoken slowly, and with such force 
that each sccmed like a hiss—his eyes fixed on mine 
with baleful fury—his face inflamed with the expression 
of an enraged animal about to spring on its prey, made 
my nerves tingle with the dread consciousness that 
death’s wings were fluttering over me. 

“Now,” said my enemy, “ the trial is just a-goin’ 
to start, and, when I’ve said all I want to, ve'll have 
a turn for yerself. The pris’ner at the Bar—that’s you, 
guv’nor,” continued the self-constituted counsel for the 
wages we “he never knowed nothing ’bout the man 

got killed at the Assizes, and he made believe as he 
knowed a lot. He never see him fire the shot at that 
there gamckeeper; he never found nobody what did 
see Ned Stoyies fire it, and I take my solemn oath he 
wasn't sure he even did the job. 

‘He said such lyin’ things, he did; that cussed 
tongue of his made the judge and the jury, cvery man 
jack o’ them, sure that my pore brother killod that 
there gamekeeper; that cussed tongue I’m goin’ to 
stop for ever and ever afore this ‘ere train gets into 
Lunnon. I’m goin’ to stop it, I am, ’cos that ’ere 
tongue sent my pore innercent brother to the 
gallows.” 

Every point in this speech which prosecuted, con- 
demned, and sentenced me at the same moment was 
cmphasised by taps of the revolver-barrel on the knee 
of my combined A prepares jury, and judge. These 
tappings I seemed to note unconsciously; but what 
riveted me most were the eyes burning like small 
globes of fire beneath the contracted brows, and the 
quick, excited heavings of the chest. 

“Now, guv’nor,” the man went on hoarsely, “* it’s 
your turn now. Say what ye can to save yerself; but 
sharp’s the word.” 

By a supreme effort I braced myself to reply to him ; 
and surely in the whole crime no barrister 
has ever 


on = part to appear in the case; but because I was 
calle RE ee ee ee ee eee 
ll I did was to piece together the evidence 


make the whole story clear to the jury. Your brother 
was found ‘ Guilty’ not by me, but by an English 
jury ; he was sontenced, not by me, but by o 
wisest ju he——” 

“Ned Stoyles was murdered by that tongue o’ 
yourn, and Ned Stoyles’ brother’ll make the matter 
square by murdering you to-night!” 

“Gently, my man,” I replied; “ your brother’s fate 
was settled by twelve honest jurymen.” 

‘Twelve fat rats o’ farmers, ye mean!” he hotly 
interrupted; “twelve varmin that ‘ud like to 


burn a pore country chap alive if they sav ari. +. 
skin in his back ” > , 

‘But am I to have no fair play?” I contin .: 
“* Do you intend to give me nochance? Are you. 
to be prosecutor, jury, judge, and executioner » ™ 

“There ye’ve hit it!” the man thund 
“That's what I’m ’ere for; that's what | :.. 
to be.” Then, levelling his weapon at my br: 
he went on with deadly intensity; “ Yo've got 
ten seconds to live! Say over a prayer, it 
like. Ye'll never have a chance to say another, \' 
now. ye'd like to know how I know as Ned never dit 
It’s because—I did it mésclj/” He paused, ani | 
knew now that he would never let me live. ° !.:, 
seconds, mark ye! One, two——” 

I strained my nerves for one despairing spring at!) 
in a last effort for life, when—— 

* * 


* 

I was dimly conscious of lying, weak through I::<< : § 
blood, in the waiting-room of a country railway. 
station. The train had been. wrecked, and ome; 

ngers were lying in the neighbourhood, killed or 
wounded. Near to mo was a man groaning faintly. 

“ Guv’nor!” : 

TI recognised the voice of my fellow-passenger, a.:1 
turned my face towards him. 

“*Guv’nor,” I heard him whisper, “ it’s me whiit’s 
going afore the Judge now.” 

Ned Stoyles’ brother dicd that night. 


“IT pon’r know whether to recognise him here 
in town or not. He is just an acquaintance I made 
at the seaside.” 

‘* But didn’t you promise to marry him?” 

“Yes; but that was all,” 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowl’ged, £3,307 17s. 10:2. 


J. N. Alston, £10; G. F. Insole, £10: G. M. b, 
£8 2s.; In loving memory of W. T. K and H. M.S, 
.;_E. ls. 6d.; Laddie, 28.; Shambram, le. («.: 
Anon., 9d.; W. H. Be, 9d.; Elsie and Marjorie Reynold-, 
. 8d.; Japon, 9d.; Miss &. Battison, 158 ; E. Jefferson, 
iN. i de BF. A. .» 108.; Evelyn Coney, il; 
A. 'E. G., 1s. 6d.; Mr. and’Mrs, Heathcote 1s. 6d. 


i ais s 2s, t 
etamps, le. 6d.; J. Balter, 103. 6d.; Anon., le. 6d ; 
. A. Webb, 28.; J. ’ . bd.; C. A 
Carlow, £4 1s.; N. 8. P. Pattison, 68.; A few Pidgeon-, 
5s. .'3 
1s. 6d.; Nom-de-plume, 1s.; Mrs. E. Jarman, 2s. 6; 
Mrs. L. Hill, £2; In wee: of Ella Castor, per Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Brown, 10s. 6d.; An 
N. I. P., 10s.; Terence, 5s.; G. Shee, £1; A. . 
R Williams, 10s.; F. M. G., £2; D. Longueville, £2 2s.; 
Miss Phillimore, 9d.; G. Torrens, £1 le ; Peggy and 
Billy, 6s.; Four eb ae H. 


fo ei. ilep anv gat EA 
9 34.2 W. HB, 9d.;_' The Fly Catcher,” 2s, Gd. 


' G.'Dibb, 128. 6d.; Mrs A. B. Buckley, 63; Lady 
Musi 5 Ae 1s.; E. S8., 10e.; A well-wisher in 
Derb 3d:; Mies W. : 


., 38., G 

5s.; 8. T. S., &s. ; Mrs, Askion, 3s. ; ifwo clerks, 1s. 6d.. 
i . 58.; G. W. in ‘ 
Bist ee Demon (Oban), 108.; Eric Saunders, 
2s. $4.; R. Gundry, 2s. Gd. ;, K.’ Bor i 
L. 8. “B10; W. Bigaat, 10s.; Miss Clay, 9d.; Mr 
E re, 38.; A. W. 8 3 ad 

workin ae otaanl, Ode: Mrs. La Barte, £1; M. C., 2s. 3d. 
E. E. Judge, 4s. 6d.; T. B. Roberts, £1; Mrs. Morne , 
Qs. 6d.; J. W., £1; Miss Addis, 10s.; Amy, Oldham, 2... 

Langford Meads, Maldon, 88.; C. W. T.,. Lt.-Col; 
ie ene iN. Golgeeeetty. 10s.; Major Withinet.”. 
£1; N. ite bis ncastrian i I ‘ 
Beryl, and Baby Ethel, 88.; E. M., 10s.; C Elliot, 19: : 
Dr. Knight, 58.; Kenmore, 6s.; A well-wisher, 78. 6: : 
Mrs. J, Bush, #1; 
Capt. G. J, Gould, £5; 
ontague, 5s.; H. BH 5 
Sylvia's Mother, £2 2s.; H. Sharp, £1 le: 
10s.; Anon., 16.; rs. M 


McLean, £1; .» 1s . M. } ts 
Whitty, 10s. ;H. Hewitt, 7s. 6d.; Sylvie, 1s. 6d.; G. ani 


resent Pupils of Endcliffe, Eastbourne, £40; Ships 
mpany of .M.8. Dreadnought, £5; Officers an: 
Crew of 8.8. Charleston, per Capt. W. Venning. £}: 
Doris Hawes, 28. 8d.; innie Gowers. ls. 6d.: “'- 
Mary’e Reformed Middle School, 4s. 6d.: T Me 
findera’ Club, per Miss Hoare, £3; Boysio and H1% 
Thorne, 7s.; 85 High St., ad 86 
Figi frends, 188.; Sister 
Waterloo Rd. Station, 4s.; Miss N. 
Swazilend Police, per ‘Sergi. Hinds, £3 6s. 6d.; c 
Delenoe 5 s Bacouster. mec en eee 
an Ryn, . Waters, £1; Coa er, £5 2° - 
pe ha od ibe Members of Mess 2, H.M.8. Hort 
r H. Rolf, 15s.; 8. Toye, £1 10s.; ss cap cr ee 
Alexandria, £1 8s. 6d.; W. W., 10s, dd.; Miss Ande 
2s.; L, D. Gibson, 1s. 6d.; Treharris Unionist 
billiardiste, 10s.; Mise J. P. Stow, 188. 8d.; Dray 
Office Staff Engineering, Chatham, 15s.; H. A. Br 
jos. Nd room officers, H.M.S.- Mars, £1 lle. 6d 


, 88.; Offertory in R.N. Collego Chapel, |!" 
mouth, £8; W. Boyes, 58. 9d.; M. Taylor, 2°. | 
Meesre. Barney & fons, 6d.; A school ofer eg 


22 Os. 6d.; 
F. E £8; C. Gibbs, 2s. 6d.; Form ] 
Peter's Bote heel, per A. Offen, 7s. éd. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £3,520 6s. 


—For the five best sentences I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “4 BCD” (See page 252.) 
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SOMEONE MUST WIN THAT £150. 


“MIDDLES”—SUCH AN 
FIRST e159 EASY ‘COMPETITION. PUES $10 & £5 


PRIZE = WHY NOT your OF 10s. 85s. 


Many thousands of people have now won prizes in the “ Middles” competitions, If you are not included in this number, it is probabl 138 
you have not entered for the competition; if this is the case, make up your mind to do so at once. In the contest below we are again t) hing te 
splendid sum _of £150 as the first prize, and other prizes as announced above. The result of “ Middles” No. 24 appears below. 

LO OP OPO NO AIT 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. WORDS FOR “ MIDDLES.” 


ot = irate of nite che (called Ly big Moule ve aad have poe = . The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles” 
the chosen word. The first = of your Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the | ‘his week 
pe 


word you choose, and the se h any of the. letters in that word, or you may use the VAREETY BAaKLHovusE UnuSvaL vocaL ists TRAMP STREETS 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter | 42!8TOcracr = PuLPrts BaLCoxt wicWaMs RovxpAsouts sTUps 
is in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word “TROPICS,” the centre caDeEr RoMrs copWEss wicKeEts siGus BANSS 
letter of which is “P.” Use this letter as-the initial for the first word and say “S” BEACH siGNs cuaRitYr VALIANT WHOPPER scuLPrors 
for the second, and we get “PEOPLE SCORCHED.” Or, again, take the word BARGAIN vaGRant siGut TYRASTS vacaNCles THRILLS 
“ROCKS,” the centre letter of which is “C.” We choose “C” as the other letter ANCIENT STEAM SILKWORMS SENTENCES TORTOISES BAILirr 
and get “CAUSE CATASTROPHES.” BAGP1Pg roCks TROPIcs RePTILE TONGUES FaUit 


_ Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you uee both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” on each entry form. 


Osisssexecesiasyss sseseens tesssesesseeeeee Cat across here ... 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, MIDDLES,” NO. 26. 


WORD SELPCTRD, ' “* MIDDLER.”” 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on printed entry form 
‘Will be disqualified. the oF they, 
2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the rt 
te: ink, Namesand addresses inay not be typewritten perce 


Prerrrrrer eee eet ety) | Pro Serererer eeerrerereerer ttt irrartereererer rr trite etree or eee 


3. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
this condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisorher right toa 


Moe 4 agree to abide by the decision published in “* Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 


4. Wh have filled ttac! by é " 7 A rpg 4 
order rine, and Place. Peentey tom. en P accant ach to ie mea standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's Weekly.” 
ear Weekly, Hi ta Street, Lundon, W,C, 


5. Mark your envelope “ Middles No, 28,” in the top left-hand corner, Signed sesseessecerseereeees 

6, Allatte: pts must arrive on or before Tuesday, August 27th. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth, You may write 
tuo Miidi-<"*on each. If you use the two entry forms a postal order 


for Is. nus: be sent, 

oso mr men ore Ey eel ta for uah Af POR HEM ABS BONS Cty eye cad 1h trie Below wha tea ee METERS One 
invtuts aampie, “Fe easnver must be wiiten fn the Se Cut ACTOSS PETE cecicccccccccccccrceeesccecccnssceeneeees eeereereerr> | 
url cane ia Saree wt aE |p : : 
entry form. WORD SELKCTEN, ** MIDDLES. 
ues Tigabast Riise wil be,aeardd fothe sender of 
adjudt whom originality of idea wit be seseesaasdavsnecersseceeseens 

«state thas aelgoted’ by’ the eSfaaisatare, the prise wile drtact —_ 

arongst allsuch senders, 

1, Other priz 
cou.petitors whowe ctoctselsow merits? sadiechaaanieadiamae 4 agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly" and to accept it as sinal, and I enter only va this under- 


Praer rene will accept noresponaldility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson's Weekly.” 
(No. Of P.O,....ccccesorccesee 


savsenecesaerannsessess [No. Of P.O... cceceseeceeoee 


12. No correspondence will be entered into 
competition, und telegrams will be ignored. +m Connection with: the 


\:. The published decision is final, and may 
this understanding only, ape ieomipee eater os) AdAPESS oe cee ceecee sees aiBiina sina neabtenbiayaian S48 vex be ce COTCRES dedieiadainedsentts awa eneinen ma eeeeieeeoaesesesuanTteianeep Nees 
—_— a ees EE CSS Oe 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 24. | Bri} DSUR aio) Gp Malt'giee 


Cole, W. W., Glenwood, Eimstone Ruad, Ramsza‘e. 


Hindley, A. J., 35 White Reck Street, Liverpcol. ; ‘ i 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. Horie, Ht, C08 Willows Road, Canton HI, Birmingham, ee ee ee Gee 
The first prize of £150 has been awarded to:— | Woheiens i’, 21 Little Victoria Sticet, Belfast. Gornbill; ©: Pit ee ac Beaten Wi eta rear 
J. M. COOPER, Bridge House, Bonny- | rors Talniegh Hood, Dundes” ONS Dawon( R. J.,,9 Cizcordale Road, Egremont, Che bir 
bridge, ".B., Lawrie, Miss Reels Snowdon Bhs ieber Broughton, Manchester. | Parr, ts. Ca Ivy Baik, Northern Grove, W. Didsbury. M’ch'* 
ke cAinsh, A., ankerville Road, 8 reatham. roe es peg Pa BAS mberwell, S.h, 
for the “ Middle ”:— Maccuilins "A, Yona, Beauly. Sean. Braver, Bin Le, 198 B:revtord Ohreae, Conuteree! 
arshall, R., The 2, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 3 ee Lan tecad, 8 Les 
ENGAGED: APPETITE GONE! Molony Mr B gant ase, ie bes, Ware Glover, Mek. Lond eet ee St ipewich 
: con, W. H., 33 Portlan oad, W, Hridsfcrd, Nutt: , “Woo © Fa : Li a 

Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:—~ | Mori, Mrs A. E., 44 Siow Hill, Newrert, Min, ee Nee erent Hamilton td. Handsworth. 
rt e . Page, Mrs. E. F., 63 Malmesbury Rd., Shirley Rd., Southan.pton, Hanson, Miss Doia, Wood Hill Cottace, Batley-Cart, Dew burs 

. W. AUSTIN, Irchester, Wellingboro’. Eartridge Si 88 Undercul Rosd. Pomistarm: S., Harris, Miss?Amy, Ghyll Cottage, Appletiwaite, Kesw.ca. 

antin, ayton ark Bausre, Newcastle. ," 7 * vil vole, 
H. CANDELAND, 85 Raffles Road, Birken- Pybus, M E., 40 Cather ine Street. Pitsmocr, Sbefficld, Here ee Tee ne bens ar Se on. 
head. a Leora igh aes floras dB patente Ash ot" 2 Bcon 
. dey J : t, Giasg ow. ] ighes, R. D., Bungalow. Appledore N. - 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to:— | Brae, Att Mt pe ee one ae Ur reat a al 
0 . rf Ste $ « nnandaie Sticet, POLO . 
J. W. P. CHAMBERLIN, 23 Nassington | Ruddock, G. P., Brooke, Norw:ch. Jarman, F, 7 Joun Street, Tiverton, Devon, 
Road, Hampstead. Savilloy: As; Black Gales. ingles: akehel: Jones, W. G., $6 Gayton Read, Maniytead, Nw. 
ealey, F. C., here treat. Kir in-ter. ae) . i e, Layton. ackpool, 
GEOFFREY WHITE, Fromebridge Mill, | 302%. G23 Uscynfield Road. Hig Rens GW um i Rochester Row, Wesluiinater, S.Ws 
¥ , quay. an 3 :, SW, 
Stonehouse, Glos. 3 Spooter, Mr. K C0. Mrs Fist Mauihtry Way; Ds rchester, meOR IY ine Dora, hore caneg Cane, Racty, Scarborough. 
. 7 ‘i Sutters, E. W., Norton I'cu-e. itehuicu, Ross-or:-Wye. y , a f nad. B d. 

Here are some of the winning “ Middles ”:— Sutton, W., 13'City Read, Bradford. Toh, Be te aie ndel Bteot, Periatioidlh 
BenPucc—Pants Tagen otlden-mensves Lampe. | Hed. Hiss tne Cet Bi ean, Meg er ces Bee take aa 
Nether Accriee teen . 8—Decide Holidays. ‘ 5 Bieelbank, Dalgarven, Kiwnniog. McManus, Min Pectin wtrece ‘Teicester, eS a 

= . ippers. CusToms—* Tia” Opzaers, | Watt, W., Millhill, Tamla, Arran. a: eres tin, F. 8., P.O. 1, Room A.l., H.MS, Excellent, Portsmontiy 
Frigttiul—" Her” Havanes, — EngAged—Armchair Groaning. Wild, G."A., Bank View, Clanel-en-le-Frith, vid Stockport. earn F By Fs Midleton Villas, Midieton Road. Guildford, 
Williams, Mrs. C, M., 15 Chapel street, Saansea, 8.W, May, It., 9 ILutton St:eet, Brookes Bar, Manches:er. 


— J., 34 South Bridge, Edinburg. 

PRIZE Mills, 5. E.. 2% Aruncel Road, Brehton. — 
Ball, Min racy cane EACH. PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. monet Wi, 2 Wary Moad Folieswues ne 
, a oO manewort! 


$ is : uro H Mowfcrth, A., 39 ay Street. Hu'!. 
th Park Cardens, Herts. Anderson, J. W., 2 Edmiston Drive. Toros. Glasgow. Monto an, Ane OF RE eee OT 


Bickle, J., Beacon Hill, borne, is Sater * 

t . cs - , Cornwall. es  8., 3 n ton Avenue. Ashley Dew, Bristol. * < Ls i 
Posdot A. M.. Thelvilte,”’ Westboro’ Road, Westcliff, Arr ee R. ee Banerott. Hitchin. ees Nunweek, J. J., 5 Fernbank Drive, Bingley. Yorks, : 
Bradbury, Hp Pelew-on-Tyne. Balfour, Mrs. J., 94 Aitkie Gardens, Glasgow, Onnred, A. W., Tsshurat, Oid Ha'l Read, Bile (eh 're 
Br OW. H. D., 3 Grove htcliffe, Yorks. Ball, V._ (Staff:, North Surrey Schools, Anerley, S.E. Orr, J., 8 Cariton House Terr Pall Mall, SW. 
Fired ++ 16 Bt. George's » N.W. Barker, R., Boot Stcre:, Featherst :ne, Pentefract. Orth, Miss E., Plat WH, 115 Great Ticifiela S:reet. W. 
Causerete ay? Oonvent Bt, Michael's, Clacton on-Sea, Barnes, Dr. Alired, 1 Charlemont street, Bublin, Palmer, J., Gampsea Ashe, Wickl am Market, Stiffutic 
De Lacey, Mrs by ML gnice Street, Dunstable. Barratt, H. I... 3 Fairview Terrace. Moxley Ril., Darlaston, Staffs. Benson, Miss, Yo The. Wisk Garage. Hose, Bis ex 

v 1 - 5 1 ¢ » A. uibiedvkes ad, Ed: gh. 
ad, W. Bridgiord. Belderson, W. E. L., 45 Sedicsc mbe Rd., Nerth, St. Leonards eee Ai HL, Bint Pest Offer, Led. 


Dobson, Mrs. M., 14 Sea, Vie 
Ed " + w Avenue, Church Road, Dublin. on-Sea. " cae P riot erclint de 
"Dinwingialt. Melzcse Avenue, Woodfield Ra., Balsall Heath, | Beresford. G.. 59 Lily Fil St | Wii.eficld, near Manch ester, Bee eee Carne Pee a eae ee 


ng 4 - ah 

A Bewley, J., 45 West Bank Road, Birkeahead. rd 

Francs, ty aoa tore Bowen, A. W., Lythanger, Lisa. Hants. os iastan (List of 5s. Prize-winners continued on 
at . . race, H., u riace, Coral: et, Birming! a 

ill, H., 17 Vicarage Place, Walsall, Braen, W. A., 6 Epsom Read, Lei:ester. page 243.) 


Don’t forget the Fresh Air Fund. Send a few stamps—even if you can't afford nvre. 


936 
EHOW WE WON THE FLITCH. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou talks to London’s Dunmow 
“Ftitch” winners, and gets from them some 
maxims for successful married life. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Lewis Frank” ButcuEr, who 
shared this year’s Dunmow flitches with Mr. and 
Mra. Smith, of Crewton, Derby, live in a quiet little 
house in a quiet Brixton street, and the first thing 
f saw when I called upon them was the great side 
of bacon which they won hanging proudly on the 
kitchen door. 

“It weighs all of sixty pounds,” laughed Mr. 
Butcher. “ No, we are not going to keep it all to 
ourselves. Scores of people have asked us for a bit 
of it, and so I’m going to cut it up—I used to be a 
butcher, you know—and send rashers round with 
our compliments. ; 

“* But is isn’t the flitch that we're most proud of, 
it’s this certificate, saying that we were found 
worthy of it. It’s only a bit of lettered cardboard, 
but it’s about the most valuable possession we have. 
There are precious few homes in the country that 
can show its equal. Mother—that’s what I call 
my wife—says perhaps it will encourage our 
children to go and do likewise when the time 
comes. : 

“* What's the secret of it all? Ah, that’s what 
dozens of people have asked me since August Bank 
Holiday. ‘ Oh, I wish I knew how you two have 
managed it,’ I h&ve continually had said to 
me. 

‘* Well, now, I and mother will try and tell you, 
and in future when people ask me * how we have 
done it,’ I'll refer them to Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Some Useful Tips. ° 


Mr. Butcher lay back thoughtfully on the couch 
and gave me, from his twenty years’ experience, 
the following “ tips’? on how to be happy when 
married : . 

Always avoid having the first quarrel. 
Make up your mind that you won’t quarrel— 
and stick to it. Remember that it takes two 
to make a row—and resolutely refuse to be 
the second one. So long as there hasn’t been 
a first quarrel the ice remains unbroken. 

Begin your married life as You mean to 
go on with it—and go on as you have begun. 
Have a plan of campaign. 

Man and wife are one; it, is as foolish to 
quarrel with your wife as it is to quarrel with 
yourself. 

Have no secrets from each other ; “ private”’ 
affairs are surely just the affairs that man and 
wife should confide in each other. 

Have one purse. A wife has a perfect right 
to know how much her husband makes every 
week, and to share in any extra or surplus 
money over his salary. I, for example, make 
a fluctuating commission in addition to my 
salary. I should no more dream of keeping 
this from my wife than she would dream of 
denying me a shilling out of the housekeeping 
money if I wanted it. 

Take your wife about with you. She shares 
the work, why shoulqn’t she share the pleasure? 


What the Wife Says. 


Mrs. Butcher heartily approved of her busband’s 
“ maxims,” just as he approved of hers. 

Here are Mrs. Butcher's rules for happiness in 
the married state : 

Be “‘ chums.” 

Keep your husband in good health, and 
you'll keep him and yourself happy. 

.The way to keep iim in good health is to 
keep regular habits. Go to bed at regular 
hours, get up at the proper time, and have the 
meals ready punctually. 

Don’t “ fuss” with your husband. Don’t 
train him to expect too much of you. When he 
comes home at night don’t rush to take his 
boots off for hiff—that’s his job—but have 

his slippers ready. 

’  “* Feed the brute ’—if he’s tired and hungry 
and out of sorts, a good meal will probably put 
him right quicker than anything else. 

Cause as little anxiety to each other as 
possible. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Butcher fell in love at first sight, 
and it has been proved that they have never had a 
quarrel. = 

A wonderful record | 


Plenty of people grumble when the hot weather comes, and wish for cooling breezes 


~ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


FP-lure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot wndertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped,—addressed envelope ts tnclosed, 


PROTECTING LAWN EDGING. 


A vERY useful little contrivance for preventing 
injury to the edges of lawns when wheeling a barrow 
on to them is illustrated below. 


As will be secn, it consists of a good-sized block of 
Dy wood, tapered 
or wedges 
shaped at one 


end, together 
with Me sub- 
stantial piece 
of board 
screwed tp the 
top, and pro- 
jecting a few 
inches beyond 
the edge of 
B = the block. 

The block is.placed on the path against the edge of 
the grass, as shown in B., and when the barrow passes 
over it, the edges of the grass remain uninjured. 


TO TEACH AIRMEN. 

Ar several of the schools of aviation the clever 
device shown in the picture is in use. It consists of a 
‘lightly-built. aeroplane framework, fitted with sub- 
stantial planes and controlling levers. 


It is balanced on a pedestal, which allows the machine 
to swing and rock in the breeze. 

When a stiff wind is blowing the members of the 
flying corps sit in the machine, and by controlling the 
planes Iearn how to keep the machine steady in the 
strongest wind, which is, of course, excellent training 
for actual flight. 


SAVING GAS MANTLES. 
Many street _lighting 


authorities keep down their 
incandescent gas mantle bill 
in the manner illustrated. 
The metal plate (A), 
supported by four wires, is 
fitted over the burner ‘B). 
This arrangement reduces 
vibration, caused by busy 
street traffic, to a minimum, ' 
and so saves thousands of 
mantles, and a great deal of 
ratepayers’ money. 


FOR INVALID DOGS. 
Doo fanciers often find a difficulty in keeping a 
bandage on a dog’s leg, as he will do his utmost to Fite 


it off and lick the poisonous lotions which have to 
be applied. 

The collay illustrated here is an effectual remedy 
for this trouble. It can be made out of cardboard or 
oilcloth, and the picture shows how it is put on and 
secured to the dog’s neck by a piece of string or tape. 


s WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 27, 1912, 


PALEFACE IN PARADISE. 


PP SS 
The Story of a Little Boy who was Sent to the 
Seaside by (YOU 2) 


Youxe Tom's father was a fish-porter when *) 
work, at Billingsgate, which was not quite the sa, , 
thing as being the Grimsby fisherman he wee ;), 
younger days: and he often said that the sca-<..'- 
smell of the fishmarket set his heart longing for \\.: 
briny ocean. 

If any missioner or minister should pay a visit §. 
their wretchedly poor tenement lodging hard i: 
Billingsgate, Tom’s father would call him the <ky. 
pilot. When Tom, who had caught the hal)‘, 

reeted a young curate, fresh to East-end wii 
with, ‘* Afternoon, Sky-Pilot,” the curate was nvuch 
amused, and returned the compliment by dubbing 
young Tom with a nick-name. ‘ How do, Pale: 
face?” 

This was a good name that afternoon for Pile. 
face, who was ving on a trestle bed more dea! 
than alive. Suddenly, mysteriously, the hand ci 
pain had fallen upon him, snatching him fru: 
school, any ee him out of this wo! 
altogether. e crisis of his illness was not yet 
passed. Though the young curate began to win 
Tom’s heart by telling him a story of Paleface. tlic 
Red Indian Chief, he soon began to speak of the 
Indian’s Happy Hunting Grounds and the White 
Man’s Paradise, 


One Great Hope. 


Tom was very interested in Paradise: he had 
never heard of such beautiful things as that youny 
man talked about. Nobody had ever suggestci 
that the stars he could see at night were holc« 
through to Heaven’s floor, so that prayers might gu 
in. He had no idea that Heaven's floor was ail 
pure gold. 

“TI do wish I was going to Paradise,” said 
Paleface. 

As the curate went away he met the doctor. 

“If he pulls through the night,’ said the doctor, 
“ the little chap,should be all right—but we must 
get him away for a change of air.”” 

“*T wonder,” said the curate, knowing there wa: 
never a penny to spare in that sordid home, “‘if tl. 
Fresh Air Fund would give Paleface a holiday ? ” 

“It is the one great hope,” said the doctor, “ iv 
cases of this adr” 

* 


RN 


-This is where you come into the story. You, as 
it happened, heard by chance, or read _ in thiy 

per, something about the work of the Fresh Air 
Grad. how the F.A.F. takes poor town children 
for day-holidays to the country, and how it take: 
the more sickly and needy of these poor children «i 
the great cities for whole fortnight holidays by the 


seaside. And you thought to yourself: ‘* This is a 


noble charity ; this is life-saving work ; I must send 
a subscription. I will send ten shillings, to give a 
poor ailing child a chance of finding new health ly 
the silver sea.” 


A Fresh Egg for a Change. 

A fortnight later Paleface found himself at ti:r 
Fresh Air Fund’s seaside home at Bognor. He wii: 
going to sleep in a clean white bed, in an ai\ 
cubicle, in a fine red house, with a high turret, 
which struck his fancy as being an enchanted castle. 

In the morning he ate the first fresh egg of lis 
lifetime. 

And then: they all went down to the sca, the 
children of the holiday-home, forty strong, in the 
care of the kindliest nurses in the world. They 

ropped Paleface up against a break-water, whe: 
le could bask in the sun, and drink in the ozonc- 
ladened air. Every minute he would grow strongc:. 

Presently one of the nurses sat down by Paleface. 

“What are you thinking about ?” she asked. 

“T’m thinking,” he said, his eyes roaming 
along the great stretches of golden sand, “ of whit 
the Sky-Pilot said, how the floor of Heaven was all 
gold. ‘I’m thinking,” said Paleface, ‘that this 
must be Paradise,” 

There are no expenses of management for the Fres!: 

Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoter. 
essrs..C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express, 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited. and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction + 


class or creed. Ninepence pays for @ day's happine 
; 2s. pays for a complete party of 20. 
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The Story of a Great Deception. 
By PAUL URQUHART, Author of “The House of the Stranger.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Pursued ! 


lotrow Park Farm the morning. after Lord Men. 
-tune’s brutal attempt to obtain from his wife the packet 
uf Jetters. intrus to her care was in a state 
of confusion. The nurse had left the previous day, 
realising that after what the doctor had witnessed 
immediate abandonment of her case was the only 
coursesho could possibly take, 

Lord Menstone, who had gone out hurriedly after 
the scene in the bedroom, having .no desire for an 
interview with the young doctor, had not returned till 
late at night. As @ consequence he slept late. 

At nine o'clock a sérvant knocked at his door and 
presented him with @ telegram that had just arrived, 
usking him if there was any reply. 

He-tore the pink envelope open, and as he read the 
contents a fook of anger and consternation spread 
itself upon his face. It was from his private secretary 
at his mansion in. Yorkshire, and had been forwarded 
through his solicitors. 

“Is Lord Denton with you? He has dis- 
appeared from here since three o'clock yesterday 
afternoon. Please wire instructions.” 

The marquis waited until the servant had left the 
room, and then jumping out of bed, began to dress 
hurriedly. 

“ That's be ee 
has kidnapped the a 

He could not even pe utterance aloud to the gloomy 
thoughts that oppressed him. With the false heir in 
his power, Svenyon might demand what he wished 
from the marquis. Lord Menstone would be abso- 
lutely in his power, = 

He dare not risk a prosecution; he dare not call in 
the police, for then the truth must come out, and if he 
did not do these things, what would the world at large 
say ? For certainly the world would learn at once 
through the channels of the Press of the abduction of 
the young Earl Denton. 

The one course open to him was to find Svenyon 
and at the cleventh hour to make terms. 

His dressing finished; ho crossed the landing to his 
wife's room, There was no answer to his knock. He 
tried the door, expecting it to be locked, but, to his 
surprise, it opened at his touch. 

Jn a flash he realised what had happened ; both bed 
and cradle were ecapty, Lady Menstone had fled. 

He called savagely for the servants ; none of them 
knew anything about it, and though the cook declared 
she had heard a noise in the night, this interesting fact 
was but poor solace to the marquis. 

‘Telling his manservant to bring his motor-car round, 

Lord Menstono ate a hasty breakfast. When he had 
finished he jumped into ‘the automobile and drove 
recklessly across the moor. ; 
« He stopped at Dr. Brown's house, believing that 
there he would hear some news of his wife, and confident 
that the doctor had played a part in the flight. The 
housekeeper who opened the door told him that 
half an hour before the doctor had driven off to the 
station en route for London. 

Lord Menstone controlled his temper well enough to 
ask the loan of a time-table. The train for town, he 
tound, left Ashburton at eleven o'clock ; that was out 
of the question, but he saw that passengers for London 
changed at Totnes, where the through train for London 
left at a quarter to twelve. 

It was then a minute after half-past eleven, and he 
had fourteen minutes in which to cover the six miles 
to Totnes, Under ordinary circumstances the journe 
ould have been simple enough, but a part of the road, 
he knew, was @ narrow lane that wound its way from 
the moor down an almost rpendicular side of the hill. 

At all costs, however, he must follow Dr. Brown, 
Whom he was convinced had organised the flight of his 
Wife, and in all probability was himself accompanying 
her to London. : 

He drove off recklessly, but even his violent temper 
‘vas cooled to something approximating to caution by 
the first two miles of ihe road. It was impossible to 
travel more than fifteen miles an hour, and when at 
et he emerged on the low-lying ground he found 
Mmsclf with scarcely more than five minutes in which 
to do the remaining three miles. 

, Utterly regardless of the legal limitations of speed, 
ie drove furiously down the country lanes into the 
red brick town of Totnes. The train was in and 
a whistling to start away when he drew op at 
ro station, Leaving his car to look after itself, he 
Vashed through the booking-office, and despite the 
_ thing protests of the officials, just managed to 
1, 23 himself into a first-class compartment as the 
train was gathering speed, 


- 


he muttered to himself. ‘‘ He 


—Very well, here is their chance. Can yow tell ne in ten words why you dislike hot weather? 


One of the first things he did was to satisfy himself 
that Dr. Brown was on board, and having discovered 
this, by the simple process of walking down the 
corridors and looking into all the carriages, he returned 
to his own compartment. 

It was five o'clock when the train stcamed into 
Paddington. Lord Mcnstone was the first to alight, 
and he had little difficulty in following thedoctor. He 
saw him jump into a taxi-cab, and he at onco entered 
the next on the rank, giving the driver instructions to 
follow the car ahead. 

Looking out of the window nervously, the marquis 
saw that their course lay through the north-western 
district. They rolled down the Finchley road, and 
then, turning off by Golders Green Station, s 
towards Hendon. About half a mile out from that 
suburban town, Lord Menstone saw the car ahcad turn 
up a lonely country lane, at the end of which stood a 
small house. 

He signalled the driver to stop, and, getting out, 
saw that Dr. Brown's cab had drawn up at the house. 

Having paid his farc, he waited till both cabs had 
disappeared, and then cautiously approached the house. 

Meanwhile Dr. Brown, all unconscious of the chase 
of which he .was the object, had been fuming and 
fretting at the delay of the journey. He had awakened 
that morning to find Lady Hubert had gone, and to 
find also the letter explaining the object of her flight. 

She could not, she said, involve him in an affair which, 
if ever dt was made poole, might injure him profcs- 
sionally. To do such a thing would be but a poor 
return to him for alt his kindness and hospitality. 

Sip told him frankly of her plans, of how Lady 
Menstone was to take refuge with her at her house at 
Hendon until some settlement could be arrived at, and 


BRIAR PIPES IN CASES. 


Five of these splendid briar pipes ave offered in the 
‘ootline Contest below, 


added that what dangers there might be, she felt she 
ought to bear herself without mixing him up in the 
business. 

Had she wished Dr. Brown’s help, she could have 
written no letter which would have been so certain to 
secure it. During the three wecks she had been in his 
house he grown to worship the very ground on 
which she walked, and the idea that she should be in 
danger, and he not there to protect her, was more 
than he could bear. 

As soon as he could make arrangements with another 
doctor to attend to his practice in his absence, he had 
set off for London, little dreaming that he was taking 
the very man from whom Lady Menstone was flying to 
the house where she lay concealed. 

It was with a fecling of joyous expectation that he 
jumped out of his cab and, walking up the short drive, 
approached the house. ‘he sun was setting, and a 
faint mist was rising cloudlike from the ground. 

The hall-door stood open, and he was about to rir 
the bell when the sound of a man’s voice pitched hig! 
and threatening reached him from a neighbouring 
room. . .Y 
“You give me those papers, or I'll blow you 
brains out. Do you hear? Give me those papers.” 

The voice of a woman replied—a voice that made Dr. 
Brown’s heart beat wildly. It was Lady Hubert who 
spoke with calm resolution. , 

“T won't!” 

“Til give you while I count five,” the man replied ; 
“and then, by all the saints above, I'll send you to 
join your husband, who stole the papers from me!” 

Stepping quickly across the hall, Dr. Brown flung 
open the door of the room from which the voices 
emanated. As he entcred he saw Lady Hubert, 
kneeling, pinned against the wall ae by a man 
in a long blue cape with a hood over his head. 

At sight of that pale, beautiful face that for him 
had grown to be the sweetest and most wonderful 
thing in the world, Dr. Brown was filled with a mad 
fury of rage. = 

With a half-articulate cry he Icapt across the floor, 
teckless of what might happen, thinking only that 
this woman whom he loved was there at the mercy of 
a ruffian. But even as ho was half-way across the 


floor the man whipped round and covered him with a 
revolver, 

‘* Hands up,” he cried, “ or by all the saints ——”’ 

He did not finish his sentence, but a movement of 
the revolver made his meaning clear enough. 

Dr. Brown halted abruptly, and after a moment's 
hesitation his hands went up over his head. Lady 
Mules knelt where the man had flung her near tlio 
7“ ; 


He saw her face—tho appealing look in her eves, anil 
the something more that was written there. Even in 
that moment when his anger burnt fiercely within him, 
concentrated now that he was held at bay into a whito 
heat of rage, which left him calculating and mercilcss, 
ready to strike at the first opening given-him by his 
Fd pan ph in that moment he realised without 
the need of words that he was loved. 

At the strange wonder of it all he uttered her name 
for the first time. 

“Marion!” he cried. “ Marion!” 

He saw her face as he uttered the words irradiated 
and transfigured. She made a little movement of her 
hand, and an almost uncontrollable desire came upon 
him to take her in his arms and kiss her on the lips. 
Half unconsciously he moved forward a little, and at 
once the man’s harsh voice rang through the 
room. 

“Stand where you are, or you're a dead man!” ho 
cried. 

Dr. Brown looked swiftly at him as if measuring the 
chances of coming to grips before he had time to firc. 

“Put that revolver down, or it'll ke the worse foo 
you!” he said calmly. 

The man’s full red lips opened in a diabolical grin, 
which seemed to show every white tooth in his head. 

“It'll be much worse for you, my good sir!” he 
laughed. ‘If you move again you die!” 

e spoke with a certain amount of abnormal 
exhilaration as if he was under the influence of alcohol, 
and the doctor's trained eye noticed the flushed check 
and the distended pupils and the shaking of the hand 
which held the revolver, Clearly he had to deal with 
one who had been drinking heavily. 

A determination, born partly oe this realisation of 
his opponent's condition and partly of a reckless 
resolve to risk all for the woman fp loved, formed itself 
swiftly in his mind. 

Fixing his eyes on the man’s face, he advanced 
calmly, towards him. The other, as if hypnotised by 


‘| his daring, watched him for a time without moving ; 


but when scarcely five feet separated them, he lifted 
his weapon again as if to fire. 

“* Stand back you fool!” he called unsteadily. 
I'll fire.” 

Even as he uttered the words Dr. Brown saw Lady 
Hubert rise suddenly and, leaning forward, clutch at 
his wrist. For a space of a second it deflectcd the aim 
of the weapon from himself, and in that second he had 
leapt forward and seized the man’s hand. In another 
moment the revolver dropped to tho floor. 

But though he had secured the weapon it was a 
different matter to keep his hold on the man. With 
extraordinary agility he twisted his hand free, and, 
dodging round the doctor, rushed from the room. 

Before Dr. Brown had time to turn round he heard 
the door bang behind him and the sound of the key 
shooting the bolt back in the lock. 

With an encouraging glance at Lady Hubert he 
rushed at once to the window ; but it was some seconds 
before he could fling up the sash, and by that time the 
man was across the small lawn and nearing the fence 
that separated the grounds from the lane. 

As Dr. Brown scrambled out of the window he 
caught sight of another figure emerging from a neigh- 
bouring shrubbery and making towards the fugitive. 

“Stop him!” he yelled. ‘Stop him!” 

Instead of answering his appeal, the two men came 
to a halt in front of one another, and as Dr. Brown 
rushed across the lawn he saw the newcomer speaking 
earnestly to his companion. 

They both turned as he came up, and he found 
himself face to face with Lord Menstonc. 

The little man moved quickly behind the marquis, 
keeping him as a shield bet ween the doctor and himsclf 
Dr. Brown, careless of anything else, and desiring only 
to seize the creature who had dared to ill-treat the 
woman he loved, tried to brush aside the marquis. 

“Stand away,” he cried, “ or else help me to cate) 
this blackguard.” : . 

Lord Menstone put out his arm as if to protect th. 
other. 

“No, I won't, Dr. Brown,’ he answered, with 
more than ordinary resolution in his voie. “It 
tired of your interference with my affairs;* and I'l 
thank you to leave my friend Dr. Svenyon alone.” 

The utter audacity of this remark almost took th 
doctor's breath away. ‘ 

“Your friend !*’ he exclaimed. ‘ Well, let me tel 
you, Lord Menstone, if he was a thousand times 
friend of yours, he shan’t escape from the police 
Stand away, I tell you.” 

A flush of anger crimsoned 
face. 

“Get out of this.” he said roughly, “ Uve hac 
enough of you already ; you've scduced my wife from 
my house—you've helped to abduct my child, aud J 


ts 


“Or 


Lord Menstone’s 
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tell you, Dr. Brown, I'll stand no more. You'd better 
go quietly, or it’ll be tho worse for you.” 

‘The threat seemed to fan into flame the already 
glowing embers of the doctor's anger. 

“You blackguard!” be cried. ‘I suppose you 


think you've ot a woman to deal with now ; but you~ 


haven't, my Lord Marquis. If you won’t stand out 
of my way and let me catch your fellow-criminal, I'll 
make you.” “ 

As he spoke he gripped the wrist of the marquis’ 
outstretched arm, and, big man as he was, flung him 
aside as if he had been a straw, so that he measured 
his length on the ground. 

Svenyon, with a hoarse cry of terror, turned and fied, 
but before he had gone many yards the doctor’s heavy 
hani fell upon his shoulder, and he dropped face 
d»wnwards in the soft mould of one of the flowerbeds. 

Like an ecl he twisted and wriggled, so that Dr. 
Brown had perforce to stoop to retain his hold. For 
one second he stood uneasily balanced, and in that 
moment Svenyon caught his foot, and, pulling it with 
all his strength, caused him to topple over. Even then 
Dr. Brown held savagely on to the little man, clutching 
at his throat and tearing the hood away from his head. 

Svenyon gasped and spluttered as those steel-like 
fingers closed round his neck, and in vain tried to break 
away. 

Dr. Brown half rose to his knees, intending to lift 
his opponent bodily from the ground, but as he did 
so he heard a movement behind him. Looking round 
quickly, he saw Lord Menstone standing over him 
pe a spade, held by both his hands, raised above his 

ead. 

He tried to get out of the way of the impending blow, 
but Svenyon hampered his movements. 

“Take that!” cried the voice of Lord Menstone. 

As the edge of the spade struck the back of his head, 
earth and sky scemed join in a wild dance ; he gave a 
little cry and then sank unconscious, face downwa?ds 
on the grass, 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Conclusion. 


Ir was pitch dark when the first glimpses of con- 
eciousness returned to Dr. Brown. 

He opened his eyes, trying with difficulty to focus 
them upon some object. Nothing but blackness 
enveloped him, save where very far off, it seemed, 
there stood out a square of faint light. 

He endeavoured to turn and stretch himself, but 
romething bound his legs and arms, and in the pain of 
the effort he groaned and relapsed into forgetfulness. 

Vast periods of time scemed to ela and then 
through the chaos of his disordered dreaming there 
broke, like a clear, persistent note sounded amidst wild 
titanic harmonies, a voice, calling him by his name. 
Something brushed his cheek and a hand, half soothing 
and half caressing, touched his forehead. 

He opened his eyes again. There was a light close 
beside him, and as his dim vision slowly took in his 
rurroundings, he saw kneeling by his side the figure 
of Lady Hubert. 

‘* Marion!” he whispered. ‘‘ Marion!” 

With a little impulsiye movement she bent down 
and kissed him on the lips. With an effort he put out 
his arms, and for one moment held her face against his. 

“‘ Marion—my love—my darling!” he murmured. 

Very gently she released herself, and he struggled 
up into a sitting posture, fooking around him per- 
plexedily. He was ina room, the sloping roof of which 
and the decp-set window showed him that it was 
an attic. 

‘What hag happencd? How long have I been 
bere ?”’ he asked. 

“Nearly seven hours,” she whispered; “ they 
brought you in here from the garden.” 

He tried to rise to his feet, and she put out one of 
her hands to help him. For a moment he stood 
ewaying like a drunken man, clutching at the wall for 
eupport ; but presently his brain scemed to clear. 

* Tell me what has happenedg Marion,” he asked 
again, and as he looked into her dark eyes he smiled 
as if nothing in the world mattered. 

“They carried you in here and bound you with 
ropes ’’--she pointed to some severed cords that lay on 
the tloor---*‘ and they locked me up. Then they tried 
to force their way into Lady Menstonc’s room ; I heard 
her scream. But I don’t know whether they suc- 
cceded.”” . 

She paused a moment, trouble and anxicty like a 
dark shadow on her face. 

“They took the papers from me,” she went on. 
‘That nan Svenyon tore them from my dress where I 
had hidden them. ‘Then he left the house, and I 
beard him return an hour ago with somebody.” 

“How did you get here 2” he integrupted. 

“TI unscrewed the socket of the lock with a pen- 
knife. I knew where they had taken you, and I came 
to you at once.” 

ho smiled at him so swectly that reckless of all the 
dangers that might besct him, he bent forward and 
taking her face in his hands, kissed tier. 

“ Dearcst?’ he said, “I came to help you, but you 
bave helped me.” 

Even as theis lips met, they both became aware of 
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the presence of somebody else in the room. They 
turned quickly ; there, standing in the doorway, was 
Lady Menstone with her baby in her arms. 

She came noiselessly into the room, and spoke to 
them, as if quite oblivious of what she had witnessed. 

“T can’t get away !” she cried, almost hysterically. 
‘ They have locked all the doors and taken away the 
keys.’ 

Lady Hubert went quickly to her side. 

“Hush!” she said. ‘‘ You mustn't talk so loud. 
They may overhear us.” 

Lady Menstone shook her head. ; 

“They won't hear us,” she answered drearily ; 
“they are down there in the dining-room, plotting 
something devilish against my child. Bobbie is there. 
I heard his voice as I listened at the door. Svenyon 
must have brought him back when he returned.” 

Dr. Brown came forward and questioned her eagerly. 
“Did they 


“Tell me what happencd,” he asked. 
break into your room ?”” 

She turned to him, gazing at him with fearful, 
troubled eyes. 


“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ They broke open the door, 


but I stood on the sill of the open window and swore 
that I would throw myself out with the baby if they 
attempted to touch me. They went away at last.” 

Swiftly a plan formed itself in Dr. Brown’s brain. 
Lord Menstone and his accomplice were clearly deter- 
minced to stop at nothing. They had gone so far that 
they could not turn back. Obviously their intention 
was to get possession of the baby at all cost—the baby 
whose existence jeopardised Lord Menstonc’s position. 

He did not know of the quarrel between the marquis 
and Svenyon, of the abduction of bie, the supposed 
Earl Denton, or of the fact that the two men when 
they had met on the lawn so wanxpecter i had agreed 
to join forces, and that the presence of fhe boy in the 
house was a fulfilment of one of the conditions of that 
alliance ; all he saw clearly and distinctly was that the 
life of the baby, of the woman he loved—in all 
probability his own life—was at the mercy pf these 
desperate men. . 

‘he best way was to get out of the house at once ; 
if the doors were locked, there was still a way of 
escape by the open window of Lady Menstone’s reom. 

He whispered his proposal to Lady Hubert, and then, 
sitting down on the one chair in the room, took off his 
heavy boots. ‘ 

Lady Menstone leading the way, they crept down 
to the next floor. Here a door, the panels of which 
were smashed and splintered, stood open. They 
entered the room quietly, for just below was the dining- 
room in which they could hear the voices of Lord 
Menstone and Svenyon. 

Dr. Brown went immediately to the window and 
looked out. There was a drop of some twenty-five 
feet, no very serious obstacle to their escape. 

He turned to the bed, and stripping off the sheets, 
began knotting them together. As he did so one of 
the pillows which he had left on the edge of the mattress 
slid to the ground, in its fall overturning a small table. 
There was a crash and clatter and then silence. 

Dr. Brown, mentally reviling his clumsiness, stood 
stockstill listening. Downstairs they could hear the 
sound of a chair being pushed back.’ Then the dining- 
room door opened, and somebody came quickly up the 
stairs. 

Dr. Brown, making a motion to Lady Hubert, who 
at once put out the candle with her fingers, stepped 
quietly behind the door, still grasping the sheets. 

“Mary,” cried the voice of. Lord Menstone on the 
threshold, ‘“‘ what are you doing? What’s the 
matter?” 

There was no reply, and the silence seemed to make 
him anxious, for he hesitated in the doorway. 
Presently they heard him fumbling for matches, and a 
little circle of yellow flame lit up the darkness, 

“You here, Lady Hubert ?”’ he exclaimed harshly, 
holding the vesta above his head. 

He walked into the room, frowning and angry. 
Lady Hubert stood motionless, the unlighted candle 
in her hand, ber eyes fixed on his face. 

Lord Menstone had not gone more than a few feet 
across the floor when Dr. Brown moved forward 
quietly, and eeizirfg him by the neck with’ one hand, 
with the other pressed a portion of the sheet into his 
mouth. Then with a quick trip he swung him from his 
legs and flung him face ta on the bed. 

His hand was at Lord Menstone’s throat now, and 
he held him there motionless, his eyes staring wildly. 
With a certain grim, methodical thoroughness he sct 
about his task of binding him, Lady Hubert, who 
defined his intentions, fetching the cut ropes from-the 
attic above. 

In a fow moments the marquis lay gagged, bound 
and helpless. 

It was alleaccomplished in scarcely more than a 
minute with bardly a sound. Dr. Brown, having relit 
the candle, looked down meditatively at the prostrate 
+ die One of the men they feared was now helpless. 
Should he risk a meeting with the other ? 

Anger and a secret desire to pay back Svenyon in his 
own coin determined his course of action. ith one 
encouraging glance at Lady Hubert, he walked softly 
in his stockinged fect downstairs, 

The dining-room door was open, and through the 
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aperture he caught sight of a young boy sitting in ap 
armchair-fast ral Svenyon was not in view, but 
he could hear him humming carelessly to himself ar, 
the Cuble of a glass as he set it down roughly on the 
table. 

Cautiously Dr. Brown crept forward until he + 
able to pebr furthcr into the room round the cornci ¢{ 
the door-post. 

As he did so he found himself looking straight i:19 
the wild eyes of Svenyon. 

With a muttered exclamation Svenyon leapt swift!y 
to his feet, aces ad chair crashing to the floor, 4; 
the same moment his hand went to his hip pocket, ar. 
like lightning, a revolver appeared, pointing straicit 
at Dr. Brown. - 

Heedless of all risks, Dr. Brown made a dash jy: 
the room, thinking to seize the man before he cei::.| 
fire. But an unexpected obstacle crossed his pat!., 
The little boy, wakened from his slumbers by the nui. 
of the falling chair, jumped shrieking to his fect aij 
stumbled blindly between the two men. 

At that moment Svenyon fired. There was a pitev...« 
shriek. The child seemed to be arrested in his flix'... 
He stood stockstill for a moment, like somelx.!, 
blindfold groping his way; then his hands went 1) 
over his head, and with a little moan he fell full len: +i, 
on the carpet face downwards. 

The revolver in Svenyon’s hand swung aimle:.’ 
from side to side. His full red lips trembled, and |... 
gaze, hitherto fixed on Dr. Brown, shiftcd to the s;.- 
where the boy lay with a dark stream of blood sluv!. 
pouring from his forehead. : 

At the sight of that unexpected tragedy, Dr. Brown 
had recoiled, but now, springing across the body of ti: 
child, he flung himself on Svenyon, bearing him dova 
at the first shock and pinning him to the floor. 

“ Tve got you at last, you scoundrel,” he cricd. * 

Svenyon’s hand that held the revolver was doulh!4 
behind his back. In the grip and under the weight «{ 
the burly English doctor he seemed helpless, His 
eyes stared into the othtr’s face with a sort of frenzic'i 
despair, and his white tecth gleamed through |: 
parted lips like the fangs of a wild beast. 

“ By all the saints!” he gasped, and as he utters 
the words he twisted and wriggled, freeing tho ara 
that held the weapon. 

Dr. Brown tried to scize his wrist ; the revolver wa: 
pret close to his heart, and the position in which }:- 

ad fallen made it impossible for him to obtain ii< 
possession. Death looked him in the face. 

With a desperate effort he rolled himself clear of hi- 
opponent, still keeping his grip upon his throat. ‘Th: 
revolver waved harmlessly in the air. Svenyon cov! 
not reach the man who held him; but though he v..: 
helpless he was still dangerous. 

yith a grim ferocity in his face, he tried one shi, 
but it passed two feet above Dr. Brown, embeduins 
itself in the wall opposite. . 

‘By all the saints,” he gasped, “ you shan't tuhe 
me alive.” 

Even as he spoke the muzzle of the revolver went ‘9 
his mouth, and there was a loud report. 

Dr. Brown felt the throat beneath his grasp wuik 
convulsively for a moment, and then the man whe 
he held lay back limp and still. Svenyon was dead. 

Ho rose shakingly to his feet. There on the flour 
before him lay the two bodies—the poor child who hail 
been reed: from the place of his obscure birth to 
masquerade as the heir of one of the proudest titles in 
Great Britain, and the man who had worked ar! 
plotted to make that conspitacy possible. 

* 


At the inquest all questions concerning Lorl 
Menstone’s share in the tragedy were kept back |. 
common consent. Inthe tremendous sensation creat‘! 
by the supposed Earl Denton’s death, not a wui'! 
leaked out with regard to the fraud that had kun 
committed. ; 

It was only duly chronicled that the marquix— 
broken-hearted, it was said—left England immediate! 
after the proceedings were ovcr. He never returne(!, 
and barely a year Tater, when drink and debauch:'y 
had driven him to his grave, the little infant, whe 
birth he had feared and whose existence he had grudy«\', 
duly inherited his titles and estates, under the 
guardianship of the quiet and strangely silent lady, b:s 
mother. ; 

Three months had elapsed. On Dartmoor t.¢ 
setting sun had marked the west in gorgeous paticr! 
of purple and old gold. The moor, with its tors li)” 
finger-posts pointing skywards to where the aspiril- 
thoughts of man ascend, seemed to bo waiting ¢% 
pectantly for the coming of the night. 

Along the yellow road to Huxley a man and won! 
walked hand in hand—the one tall and finely built r) 
some ancient Greek god; the other a gracious and 
more slender figure? , 

Tho woman’s eyes were fixed on the glory of | 
western sky. a 

“ Fairyland,” she exclaimed, suddenly breaking 
silence and looking up at the man at her side. 

He stooped and kissed the forehead of her uplifted f \ ; 

“ Our land, Marion,” he answered gently—-~* the | 
through which we will always walk together for ‘-° 
rest of our lives.” 


e 


Tas Eno. 


~—for the five best reasons I will give Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “Phew.’’ (See page 252.) 
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Some Odd Solutions Customs 
House Men Have Found 
for Tariff Tangles. 


Tian well-known actress Miss Decima Moore, 

is just back from her travels in Africa, has 
ion telling of an amusing encounter with the 
(uistoms at the port of Mombasa. ; zl 

I; was over her golf clubs that the difficulty rose. 
‘yo oetress tried to get them as part of her 
luggage. But the Customs men 


i epsemal 

ere fern. 3 2 
. ‘Ve list of things on which duty had to be paid 
id not specifically mention golf clubs, but the 
_jubs in question obviously came under the heading 
«{ szricultural implements. The actress chuckled 
ovor the unmeant insult, and paid up. 

(dd tariff problems like this are always cropping 
i» in countries where most imported articles have 
1, pay duty. However thorough the list may be, 
i: exnnot mention everything, and the efforts of 
(‘c-toms men to bring unusual articles under some 
Lcevwing or other by hook or by crook, are sometimes 
very quaint. 


The Wings Did it. 


There was, for instance, the case of the American 
naturalist who, a few years ago, brought home 
‘rom Central Africa a case of tropical butterflies. 
attertiies were not mentioned in the list of 
dutiable articles. The Customs authorities were 
yuzzled. But finally they decided that the butter- 
{lies came under the heading of “ poultry.” 

Tie amused naturalist requested an explanation, 
and was told that butterflies came under poultry 
liecause both had wings. In a letter he wrote to- 
the newspaper on the subject the victim remarked 
that the New York Customs House would probably 
have put a consignment of archangels in the same 
class, for the same reason. ‘ 

Li:t year @ mummy was shipped from Egypt to 


a me 
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Marseilles. Mummies are not the commonest of 
objects in a Customs House, and the authorities 
worried for weeks over the problem of how to 
classify it. But at last a duty was levied and the 
mummy let through. The consignee found it 
under the heading of “ dried fish.” 

When China started a tariff British and American 
traders were, before Sir Robert Hart got the 
Customs service well in hand, greatly tickled by the 
curious classifications sometimes made. A Liver- 
pool firm preserves, framed, a bill paid to the 
Chinese Customs on some cases of powder-puffs. 
When their use was explained to the young Chinese 
Customs assistant at Shanghai, he promptly entered 
them under “ Kitchen brooms, scrubbing- brushes, 
etc.” 

Hats as Birds’ Nests. 


An American firm paid, at the same port, a duty 
on some cases of second-hand fashionable hats, 
probably the first speculation of the sort sent into 
China. The local representative of the firm 
wanted them to-pass through under a nominal 
duty as millinery, but, the Customs man was 
suspicious, 

He pointed to the birds which nestled amid foliage 
on the orown of most of the hats, and remarked that 
his obvious duty was to rate them as what they most 
closely resembled, edible birds’ nests. But as this 
favourite Chinese luxury then paid heavy duties, 
the agent had to spoil the joke by an appeal. 

Tariff lists need constant revision to bring them 
level with the progress of invention. If it is not 
up to date there is serious worry in the world’s 
Customs houses. When the first ‘‘ mutoscope” 
appeared at the French port of Havre, a good many 
years ago, there was long discussion as to the duty 
to be imposed on it. 

* No classification was satisfactory. So the Customs 
men, in despair, took the instrument to pieces, 
grouping its parts together in little piles of steel, 
eoud, glass, and so on. The duty on each group 
was calculated according to the material it was 
composed of, the totals added up, and the bill 
presented. And the startled importer received 
his mutoscope much in the form of a jig-saw 
puzzle. , 
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SMELL LAVENDER FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Nearty all the essential oils distilled from 
plants have an effect on disease as powerful as 


carbolic acid itself. Pine oil, eucalyptus oil, and 
oil of turpentine are among the most useful of 
disinfectants, but at the same time a great many 
of the choicer perfumes have an equally splendid 
effect upon the health. 

The use of scent on the handkerchief is likely to 
save its user from even the worst of diseases, 
Lavender-water has frequently proved fatal to the 
microbe of consumption, and the perfumes extracted 
from rosemary, thyme, and mint, are all excellent 
antiseptics. 

Then, on the other hand, there are scents which 
are equal to poison when used by certain persona, 
Patchouli, a perfume found in Indian ink, is some- 
times extremely unhealthy. Ladies have often 
been known to faint when in the presence of any- 
thing decorated with Indian ink, and a saclict 
containing this fragrant essence is to some persons 
almost rank poison. 

Phul-nana often excites nausea, as do many 
other strong perfumes. Some Indian scents cause 
nervous complications, and anyone losing appetite 
or suffering from headaches that have no explained 
cause shouted consider the properties of the perfume 
they are using. Ona few persons musk has a bad 
effect ; whilst more frequently the odour of apples, 
oranges, bananas, and other fruit is unpleasant to 
those of a peculiar temperament. 

Persons who suffer from the bad effects of one 

rfume will generally find that some other kind 
13 very beneficial. Pure violet essence is especially 
suitable for nervous dispositions, provided it is 
obtained from the flowers themselves and not 
from chemical imitations. Then,eau de Cologne 
is always refreshing, Jockey Club exhilarating ; 
whilst White Rose, though soothing, is most 
effective in banishing an apathetic or indolent frame 
of mind. 

v———_——— 

MotuEr: “ Willie, every time you are naughty 
I get another grey hair.” 

Willie: ‘‘ Why, mother, what a terror you must 
have been! Look at grandpa!” 
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OUR LUGGAGE SYSTEM IS_ BAD. 


Our cartoonist thinks we are behind the times in the way we pack and take our luggage about. 


“This 1s 


7" No Thanks 


Faggmg (aay) 
eae) 


barrel system ,and could be rolled along. 
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Below he suggests a few reforms. 


Bags should be constructed. on thes 
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Travellers might ; 
have their luqqage decorated 
io match thele giothes. 
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In the days when the merciless King Phillip IT. 
reigned over Spain, there came to Valladolid one 
Gabriel Espinosa, a pastrycook. 

Least wise; he said he was a pastrycook. But the 
few chance customers who bought his wares were 
agreed amongst themselvcs that worse pastry they 
never tasted. Cgnsequently he did but little 
business. Yet he always seemed to have plenty of 
money. The man, in short, was a mystery. 

He had, so far as was known, neither kith nor 
kin in Valladolid, and doubtless he felt lonely ; so he 
took to himself a ‘‘ housekecper,’’ a woman whose 
good looks left little to be desired.- . 


Jewels Worth a King’s Ransom. 

She presently grew jealous, as women so placed 
frequently do. Quarrels ensued, and after one 
particularly violent one, she went to the chief 
magistrate of the city, and told him that this man 
with whom she was living, and who called himself 
a pastrycook, was in reality nothing of the kind. 

“He is,”’ she said, “‘ some very great personage 
indeed ; of that Iam convineed. Why,"I have seen 
in his possessioy jewels worth a king’s ransom.” 

The magistrate pricked up his ears at this, as well 
he might. He ordered the woman to be arrested 
then and there, a result of her action she had 
probably neither foreseen nor expected. Then he 
proceeded straight away to the pastrvcook’s house. 

He found the self-styled pastrycook asleep in an 
apartment which, on being searched, proved to be a 
veritable treasure-house. 

Besides the jewel'ery, there was also found a book 
with a gold cover, inscribed as a present from the 
Princess Isabel, King Phillip’s daughter, to Donna 
Anna of Austria; and a striking likeness of King 
Phillip himself engraved upon a gold plate, with an 
inscription saying that it wasa gift from the King 
to his niece Donna Anna. e 

The pastrycook showed little excitement as one 
lv one these valuables were brought to light ; but 
when a packet of letters were found, he seized hold 
of them, and tried to swallow them. He was, how- 
ever, stopped, and the letters recovered. 
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What would the seaside resorts be without 
the holiday girl? Ask the many young men who, 
on one or other of their holidays, at Brighton 
or elsewhere, have the good fortune to get intro- 
duced to her. To borrow part of a-line from the 
poet, she is “‘a thing of beauty and a joy——” 
But not a joy “ foy ever,” as the poet says. There 
the line stops, so far as she is concerned. And it 
is the point of this article. 

Many a girl whose brother has introduced her 
to one of his young men friends staying at the same 
holiday place, wonders why the young man in 
question doesn’t follow up the acquaintanceship 
after the return of all partics to their homes. 

At Her Best and Brightest. 

It is a constant perplexity to her. More especially 
as she knows that she was never looking better 
in her life than during that blissful fortnight. 

She Jooked charmingly fit; she was bright in 
conversation; and she had reason to feel that 
she understood his way of thinking. Yet he 
doesn’t seem anxious to keep things going. Now 
and then her brother may recall him to her mind, 
hut he doesn't call. Perhaps he may say laughingly, 
“You made a hit with So-and-so, old ¢irl, I can 
to] you,” and this only adds to her perplexity. 

Here is one big mistake of the holiday-girl; it 
is a point she loscs sight of. She is admirable 
in the inclosure on those stmny mornings, listening 
to the band at the pier-head. On a steamboat 
trip she is all that could be desired. As your next- 
door neighbour at the theatre she supplies just the 
right extra touch to the young man who has escorted 
her and, incidentally, paid for her seat. Should 
she have the beginning of that serious fellow-fecling 
already referred to, she may rightly feel that things 
are going well. 

And the young man may be fecling very much 
attracted to her. He may be getting beyond the 
idea with which he started the holiday acquain- 
tanceship—that she is “an awfully jolly sort of 


—One beggar said, *‘ Because people have no sympathy with a clean tramp.” I want better than that, 


Mysteries ie zied the World 


THE PASTRYCOOK OF VALLADOLID. 


| 
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They were four in number. Two were from a 
certain rich and powerful ecclesiastic, the Vicar- 
General of the Convent of Madrigal, near Valla- 
dolid. The other two were from the Princess 
Donna Anna herself, who held by virtue of her 
royal blood the post of abbess of the same convent. 

‘As the magistrate read the letters his cyes nearly 
started from his head in astonishment. For in them 
the pastrycook was addressed in terms of the most 
profound respect as King Don Sebastian, the same 
who, sixteen years previously, had perished, or at 
least disappeared at a disastrous battle in 
Morocco. 

Here, then, was food for reflection. For if this 
wero the truth, then King Phillip was no more than 
a usurper. The magistrate set off post-haste to 
Madrid, and laid the matter before that monarch. 

Phillip was furious. It was, he said, a foul plot 
against his crown and kingdom. The truth must 
be dragged from the conspirators by torture. 

So the rack was set to work. To torture a priest 
was a terrible and an unusual thing. Yet the 
Vicar-General of Madrigal was mangled again and 
again upon the awful apparatus. 

Torture Would Not Make Him Speak. 

He told all he knew, which was not much. In 
effect, he said that both Donna Anna and himself 
believed that the pastrycook was really Don 
Sebastian, returned from the wars. The valuables 
he held had beey given to him in order that he might 
convert them into money to prosecute his claim. 

This was, of course, rank treason, and merited 
but one punishment. Only Donna Anna was 
spared alive, and she was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. The Vicar-General was hanged at 
Madrid ; the pastrycook at Valladolid. - 

Before the latter was executed, however, per- 
sistent efforts with the rack were made to drag 
from him the secret of hig identity. But in vain. 

And to this day historians are not agreed as to 


whether the pastrycook of Valladolid was not really 


also a king. 
(Next week : ‘‘ The Doom of the Desert.) 
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Seaside Flappers’ Little Errors 


..— The Holiday-Gir)] May Shine Too Brightly as a Seaside Companion. 
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FRANCES MARY CURZON. 
girl.” But how very few of “these holiday 
acquaintanceships result in the firmer ground of an 
engagement. 

And yet he has seen her at her. very best— 
the holiday girl should certainly have the full credit 
of that. 

But for one thing, jolly companion as she is, 
it is mostly his nature, when the holiday is done 
with, to vaguely reckon up its cost. And in that 
reckoning the money he spent on taking her about 
is likely to be a not inconsiderable item. He 
doesn’t mind that so much ; it was a natural part 
of the holiday. : 

But still honestly admiring her, he figures (and 
is.often quite wrong) that she would be expensive 
in the serious business of life. 

How is he to know that she made several of her 
pretty frocks herself, that she sat up for night after 
night planning them out and making them? Or that 
the hat which won his fervent admiration, and 
to his untutored male mind must certainly have 
originally come from expensive Paris, was a 
home-made creation. 


Not Meant for Rough Weather. 


It seems to him, thinking of her in his bachelor 
diggings, that she was for fair weather only. She 
doesn’t now occur to him as a real life-companion, 
able to stand hard, rough weather as well as the 
holiday summer breez>s. 

She never suggested going for a real tramp with 
him over the hills behind the town—a proposition 
that would have delighted his heart. Sho fell in 
too readily with his holiday affectation of laziness. 

So he makes up his mind he had better let thing: 
drop. All her pretty pier-frocks have really stood. 
in her way.. 

Of course, he is making all the mistakes too. 
But thero is no one to set him right, and it was 
her mistakes which made the starting-point for 
his own. And they are mistakes she can easily 
remedy by a little common sense thought. 


WEEK ENDING 
Avo. 27. 1912 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. A Quixotic individual. 
2. Midas’ Ears, 
3. Dark Ages. 
4. Federalism, 


5. Penang Lawyers. 
6. Hauled Over the Coals. 


They are everyday expressions, and I wat 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guin.s 
pe, Se explanations considered the clearest .\.J 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you ch°.-9 
on the back of @ postcard, and put your explanatics 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—ani <i.n 
your name and address in ink. Names and addres-0s 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the -ix 
if you like, but each must bo written on a sepirite 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Edit:r, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henvietta Street, London, WW", 


and post it to arrive not later than ‘lursday, 
August 27th. You may send all your posteards t+ 


this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 89. 


(1) GRAND VIZIERSHIP. 

The winniag explanation was received from C. Burl. 
47 Wickham Lane, Plumstead, and was as follows 

The position held in Turkey and other Easte:n 
lands which corresponds to that of Prime Minister in 
Western countries. Derived from the Aral 
“wazir,’ a bearer of burdens, it is significant of tir 
large part borne by the Grand Vizier in the governnic:.: 
of the country. 


(2) CONFUCIANISM. 

The winner of the prize of 10s. 64. for the follui..) 
definition was 8. F. Hanks, 5 Kilburn Priory, Low, 
N.W.: 

The ancient religion of China, so called after Con. 
fucius, its founder, a great moral teacher and phil 
pher, who lived 500 years before Christ. It isa syste 
of philosophy as well as religion, enjoining obedie « 
to elders and superiors, and ancestor worship. 


(3) ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 

A. Graham, 32 Lea Road, Heaton Moor. Mawels-tr, 
contributed the winning explanation in the folluwi 
terms: ; 

A Latin quotation meaning literally “an argunct 
to the man,” but being gencrally understoml «< 
drawing a statement from an opponent's own ari 
ment, and using the same to refute his own princi)‘ * 
thus weakening his case by convicting him of in 
sistency. 


(4) GRUB STREET. ' 

This phrase was thus defined by the prizewie ss 
W. Pender, 33 South Castle Street, Kdinburgh : 

A street near Moorfields, London, and now hiews 
as Milton Street. 1t was much frequented by penn. 
liners, scribblers, and cheap newspaper Wil - 
though at various’ times many authors of aii’ 
resided there. Hence the term “Grub Sin’ 
Sprig into colloquial usage to designate a hte! 
ack or a worthless production. 


(5) TALENT MONEY. ” 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 
has been awarded to J. W. Warner, 20 Daguall 
Selhurst, Surrey: : . 

Anciently a certain Jewish denomination oF rier 
value about £396 sterling. At present it refers 
money paid for eminent abilities, chivfly monic 
in county cricket, namely, when a professional yi ee 
exceeds a certain figure with bat or ball he 
“talent money.” 


(6) DYING DUCK IN A THUNDERSTORM. ; 

The attempt selected as the best was sehie'  f 
J. Auvache, 22 Roland Road, Walthanisto, « : 
thus worded : ; a 

To turn up the eyes in a woebegone an * 
manner, and groan as if all happiness on!" ' 
ceased. The allusion is to the disturbed an'! : 
manner of ducks in stormy weather, ys ° 
when they are in an unhealthy condition. 
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Week ENDING 
Ava. 37, 1912. 


OUR VERY_HUMAN SERIES, 
OUR_VERY_HUMAN_S! 


The Wives 
(2) 


ta ‘df Ir is late on Saturday 
me Nivel be night. Hours ago the 
TALLYMANS WIFE children have been put to 
led, and the little tenement has been tidied for 
Sunday. Resting for the first time this weck she 
sinks into a chair waiting—and wondering. 

Two visions loom large in her thoughts—-the rent 
collector and the wholesaler who supplies her 
lusband’s stock-in-trade. For reasons that she 
imperfectly understands the payments due to both 
lave fallenin arrears. It is not as though Tom were 
not a hard worker. Daily from morning till night 
ie is on his rounds. Vainly she covets even the 
consolation of the poorly paid labourer’s wife who 
st least knows for. certain the amount of money 
her husband will bring home. 

About midnight he comes. She hears his step 
at the bottom of the stone staircase—hears him 
stop at each landing to gather strength. Those 
siops are eloquent. They tell a tale of growing 
tcebleness—of manhood crushed beneath a pack of 
lripperies. 

The pack is dumped heavily in a corner, and 
before he sets himself to his supper he lays on the 
table a weighted detachable pocket—weighted 
chiefly with copper, It is the proceeds of his week’s 
trading. ; 


<ceh 


Little Piles of Coppers. 


Feverishly she counts the money, making little 
stacks of copper in shillingsworths. Once she 
recounts a particular stack. In her heart she 
knows it is correct. But she sees that the uncounted 
pile is rapidly growing smaller, and she dreads yet 
Jongs to know the total. 

* There’s not four pounds here, Tom,”’ she says 
suddenly. Four pounds representing both capital 
and profits! And the wholesaler has threatened 
immediate action unless he receives an 
instalment of five pounds on the following 
Monday. 

“It’s all I could collect,” he muiters. 

“* But there’s so much more owing,” she continues. 
“You said ——” 

“It’s the lock-out,” he explains. “ With three 
thousand men on,the Union funds, how d'you 
think their wives are going to pay me? House 
alter house J’ve been to they've asked me to 
take the stuff back. I can't do that, so I’ve got 
to give ’em more time.” 

She stares at him dumbly. For a moment her 
mind wanders back to the days when they owned a 
hitle draper’s shop, bought out of their savings as 
sop assistants, 


**Do You Press Them?” 


That was before the crash came which compelled 
him to take to a degrading by-path of his trade— 
a by-path in which must inevitably be choked all 
the finer human sensibilities. 

* D'you think you—press them efough. Tom,” 
sheasks, She is thinking of her children.“ P’raps 
if you were to threaten some of them—you might 
even summons one or two who won't pay.” 

“What's the good? The magistrate makes an 
order for a shilling a month, 1t’s always the ‘ poor 
harassed housewife’ when we try to get what's 
vurs by right. Not a word about the hussies who 
take our goods and mean to do us from the 
ttart. 

“We've got a dirty name,” he adds grimly. 
“There are too many * swatchers’ on the rounds ; 
and we others have to suffer fur it. Only yesterday 
1 was hooted out of a street-- some cad had been 
werking the railway salvage swindle—shan’t take a 
single , order in that district for a year or 
hiere,’ 

Their position 
cneourage him. 
aan loses hope. 

“What about that wedding order?” she asks. 
Ne brightens as he gives her details. A wedding in 
a poor district is a godsend to a tallyman. He will 
*upply the greater part of the bride’s outfit, and if 
¢ ig smart will also canvass her friends and rela- 
tivea, and obtain their orders for wedding presents 
on the usual credit terms. 

They discuss the “ round.” 


is dark, but she hastens to 
She knows what happens when a 


It would not be so 


—For the five best reasons I will 


o 


the WoO rkers 


The Tallyman’s Wife, 


give novel Sealing-wau Sets. 
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had but for this or that misfortune 


thit always dogs the footsteps of the 
unsuccessful. It is as well that 
neither of them realise that this 
is a trade in which few honest men 
ma'c any headway, unless Bey 
are fortunate enough to start with 
a large capital. 


Together they talk .of better days 
that she knows will never come. 


(Next week: ‘The Wife of the Slum Doctor."’) 


RESULT OF “INSURANCE” 
CONTEST. 


In this contest competitors were invited to give 
reasons why their Insurance money should be paid 
for them. For the best reasons submitted twent 
prizes of six months’ insurance money were offered, 
with the addition of three n.onths’ payments for the 
four friends named by each successful competitor. The 
following are the names of those who seut in the win- 


ning attempts: 
E Gt. Yarmouth; F. Ander- 


Allen, 80 Arundel Rd. 
ton, Hespital Saint Cross, Rugby? A. Cowell, 24 Chad- 
wick Rd.,_ Eccles, Manchester ;, 7 H. Dedson, Dolefield 
Cottage, Uppermill, Oldham; J. C. mnan, Ealand 
Rd., Carlinghow, Batley; H. J. Eshelby, 7 Calvert Rd., 
Hastings; W. J. Flatman, 41 Farnham Rd., Hands: 
worth; J. Gibbs, 17 Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, N.; 
B. Gibson, 35 Dorect St., Hull; G. Green, 2-237 Ben 
Barn Kd., Bireinglan: A. Hodgson, 115 Belmont Park 
Rd., Leyton; A. Hurley, 5 Upper Park Fields, Putney, 
8.W.; L. W. Jackson, Goulds Sa., Crewkerne, Som.; 

- J. Lamvon, 17 Station Parade, Enfield, N.; J. G. 
McFarlane, 93 Hutcheon St., Aberdeen; W. Mareden, 
Weaver St., Walton, Liverpool; W. M Thornton, 
14 Leathwaite Rd., Battersea Rise 8.W.: J. Urquhart, 
167, Perth Rd., Cowdenbeath, Fife; J. Wilson, 37 
Abbey Rd., Stirling; IF. Worswick, 16 Scholes St., 
Cheetham, Manchester. 


RESULT OF “PIERROT” PARROT 
CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to I’. Maver, 94 Gt. Clyde St., Glasgow, for 
the following: 


Old Snooks, for the fun of the thing, 
Dressed up as a Pierrot one day, 
But when he attempted to sing, 
The parrot was then heard to say: 
Why not emulate the ostrich ?” 


Ten consolation gifts of 103. each have been awarded 
to the following : 

Mrs A. Adam, 71 Sandyfaulds St, Glasgow; A. H. 
Birch, M.A., Haverford, Rieca, Newport, Mon.: J. 
Dey, 54 Midetocket Rd., Aberdeen; H. Jones, 60 Edge 

ane, Liverpool; G. T. Matthews, 20 West St., 
Chichester; Mrs A. Miller, 101 Wolfington Rd., West 
Norwocd; 8. Milnes, 5 Masham Place, Bradford; B. 
Pennington, 156 Cecil St., Watford; Power, 54 
Boulevard de Diest, Louvain, Belgium; E. Williams, 
28 Mitre St., Astley Bridge, Bolton. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“COMIC” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were invited to draw a comic 
face, coneisting of not more than five lines, inside a 
circle the size of a pef&ny. The prizes of five watches 
offered for the funniest faces thus formed have been 
allocated as follows : 

Mrs. A. Bristow, Saham Toney, Thetford, Norfolk; 
J, G. Fraser, 11° West_ Church ‘St., Buckie; V. N. 
Griffiths, Hill View, Ennis Rd., Limerick: A. M. 
Plimmer, Ship Inn, Bottomboat, Stanley Wakefield; 

J. Russell, 16 Hawley Rd , Camden Town, N.W 


A 8t.C 
“NEWLY” CONTEST. 

For the six best ‘‘ Don'ts" suitable for a newly- 
married couple, the pe of ten shillings was offered, 
and this was won by L. G. Allen, Mount Villa, Coseley, 
near Bilston, who wrote as follows: 

1, Don't use up all Love's “ films ’’ during the honey- 
mcon; they'll be reawired in everyday life. 

2. Don't * pose’ as martyrs when things go wrong. 

3. Don't “‘enap” each other; more considerate 
methods often get better ‘' results,” 

4. Don't ‘‘expoee”’ each other’s failings; a gocd 
“ negative’ is often obtained by silence. 

5. Don't ‘‘ develop”? an unforgiving epirit; “ for- 
give” and “ forgiven” are two of the sweetest words 
io “ print.” 

6. Don’t expect Love’s ‘camera’? to be always in 
evidence; Love, like the photographer in the “ dark 
room,” does some of his best work out of sight. 


“REVERSE” CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to select from any column fn 
P.W., dated Aug. 1, words which. when epelt back- 
wards, form other words. For the five best lists 
received stylo pens were offered, and the following are 
the winners: 

Mrs. Affeeck, 2 Burdett Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea; W. A. 
Bowdler, 1 Thornhill Rd., Sparkhill, Birmingham; E. 
Heatley, 16 Victoria St., Bordesley Green Birming- 
ham; W. J._A. Sisterson, 26 Hall Gate, Hexham-on- 
Tyne; H. W. Webb, 29 South Rd. Smethwick, 


Birmingham. 
“BEAM"™ CONTEST. . 


“ Why does the captain beam with pride?’ Readers 
were invited to answer this question in rhyme by add- 
ing a second line, and for the hest lines gent in five briar 
pipes have been thus awarded : 

E. Alten, 60 Arundel Rd., Gt. Yarmouth; D. Arnot, 
47 Louzhboro’ Rd., Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire; C, Baldwin, 
56 Cowley Rd., Walton, Liverpool; A. Leighton, 57 
Gladstone Rd., Watford; A. ‘Taylor, 111 Stevenson 
Drive, Glasgow. 


THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 


Mark postcards “ Soap.’ 


——_— 


NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 

‘urity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the Startling 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a Vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ‘ Marriage ; 
Before—and After,” he has surpassed all his former efforts, 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work, 
which every man or woman already married or coutemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has lonz been felt, 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-Leiug, and the union of « man and a woman 
“for better or worse”’ is the most important event in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happi 
individuals concerned, 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony, 

It also demands that those men and women already wa cied 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to J arsue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things ont for them. 
selves. They must rely upon the experience of others, 

rience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 


this. 
“Marriage: Before—and After’’ tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the Lest brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except in very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonia} inisery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, anit shows how they can be avoided, aud imarital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He expliins also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, healthicr offspring, snd enhanced 
happiness. 

‘or obvious reasons the complete conteuts of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short syno;sis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains to ;zive you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from tirst to list 
in your own private time. 

tere is just the bare outline of what this Look is--the 
skeleton sti ipped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I~ Tho future of the child.—Dreadful ordeats.—Purpcse cf 
Author. 

CHAPTER II.—Age at wiich to marry.—Result of early and late mar- 
riages.— Unripe parents.—What a physician saya.— Dispurity mn oges 
Religion and marrtave.—Law of choice.—Physicalattrio:tes in 5 ts. 
—Love.—Yua'se Love.—How not to be misled.—Women who break 
heart>.—Advice.— When not to marry. 

CHAPTFRIIT. Amativeness: iis use and abuse.--Wiorg habite —Con- 
cealment.-- Alter marriage.—Ucelul information for the inarried. 
CHAPTER 1V.—Important Physiological Facts.- Hints for those who 
wish to beceme parents.—Th» father’s influence. Iules for woinen, 
etc. (A most valuable chapter this, which all married people cuglit to 

read.) 

CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law cf the Hustand.—The husband's luty, ete. 

CHAPTER VII.—The taw of the Wife.—The wife's duty.— Marital Nights, 
ete. 


CHAPTER VIIT.-Subjects of which more m'ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ow ht to 
be read aud studied by every young man and young indy en- 
gaged to be married, as well as by those who are already 
married, Married men and women inust read this book, aud 
those contempliting marriage ought to read it, ‘ 

Write, then, for this book now, 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncompromisingly a way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the Ish here, but a 
straightforward explaination of matters usually kept secret, an 
explinztion which everyone ean follow and understand, andl 
which gives the most valuuble assistance to all marie couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's. 

‘The demand for copies of this book has been so enormous 
that we ore scarcely able to print quickly enough, wml the 
danger is thnt the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


days. 
Bake sure of getting your copy, then, by writine for it now. 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this book will 
be sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Health :nd Vim Publishing Co., 7 
109 Vin House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Touden, HC, 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s. 2d. 


Perrinste Wetiy| 


272.402 


Please send me post free by retsrn one 


copy of ** Marriage: Before—and Aftcr.”’ 


F 


(See page 2 
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OUR CHAMPIONSHIP PICEON RACE 


From the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, August 31st. 


LAST FREE COUPON 
ENTITLING THE BIRDS TO COMPETE FOR £115 IN PRIZES. 


Tur proprietors of Pearson's Weekly have again 
arranged a grand race for birds of any age, as above 
stated. The organisation and care of the birds 
will be undertaken by a Committee of expert London 
Fanciers, assisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 
Secretary of the National Homing Union. 


SECTIONS. 

The birds will compete in the following sections 
(separate liberations) : 

SECTION A.—Open to the Northern and 
Scottish Centre and the area covered by the Up 
North Combine. 

SECTION B.—Open to the Yorkshire Centre 
and area covered by the Yorkshire Combine. 

SECTION C.—Open to Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. 

SECTION D.—Open to the West Midland 
Centre, including North Staffordshire and 
Birmingham districts. 

SECTION E.—Open to the East Midland Centre 
and the area covered by the Derbyshire and 
South Yorkshire Centre. 

SECTION F.—Open to the South of England, 
as comprised by the London and South- 
Western Centres, but excluding the district 
within a five-mile radius of the Crystal Palace. 
This radius does not exclude any loft north of 
the Thames. - 

W.B.—Birds competing with local organisations 
which overlap the above areas (excepting the 
five-mile limit) will compete in the section in 
which they are race marked, 

PRIZES. 
A first prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 each will 
es be awarded in each section, and, in addition, there 
will be a Cuamproxsure Prize of £60 and a Cup, 
value £5, to the bird making the highest velocity. 

Competitors may send any number of birds, 
and no entry fee is ‘a ae: ; but each bird 
must be accompanied by the coupon below 
properly filled up. 

The birds must be dispatched, carriage paid, so 
as to reach the Crystal Palace by midday Thursday, 
August 29th, when the race marks will be stamped 
on wing. The baskets should be addressed— 
Pearson’s Weckly, Crystal Palace Station, London, 
and the label addressed for the return empty, which 
must be prepaid. The section in which the birds 
are competing must also be marked on the label. 

Competitors are not required to enter their birds 


Coupons previous to sending them to the Crystal 


Must Be 
Sent With 
Birds. 


under no circumstances be sent by 
post, but must be placed in anenvelope 
and inclosed in the basket when sending 
off the birds. If more than one basket is sent, the 
correct coupons must be attached to each basket, 


aa 


Palace, and the free coupons must, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


and if a telegram of liberation is required, a stamped 
addressed form, stating section required, must be 
placed in the envelope with the coupons. 

Competitors desiring to save the expense of 
separate railway carriage on their birds should 
communicate with their local clubs, which are given 
the power to collect and race-mark birds in their 
own district, and to forward them in_ their 
club baskets, carriage paid, so as to reach the 
Crystal Palace by midday Friday, August 30th. 

Such clubs may racp mark or rubber ring their 
birds, and enter the stamp or outside ring number 
and name of the club on the free coupons, and 
taking care that where more than one basket is sent 
the correct coupons are attached to each basket, 
according to its contents. The counterfoils of the 
rubber rings must be retained by the club, produced 
when required. On arrival at the Crystal Palace 
certain birds in each basket will be countermarked 
on the wing, and such countermark as well as the 
club race mark must be wired to Pearson's Weekly. 

Clubs carrying out this arrangement may, at 
their discretion, charge a small fee, sufficient only 
to cover the cost of carriage, or they may arrange 
an entry fee, or optional pools, to form prizes for 
their own competition. 

The birds will, as far as possible, be liberated so 
as not to arrive home before 1 p.m. 

In the event of the ae preventing the 
liberation of the birds in all the sections on the 
same day, the Championship Prize will be divided 
accordingly. 

The arrival of all birds must be telegraphed to 
the offices of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
W.C., and verified later by letter. The telegraphic 
address is Humoursome, Lonpon. . 

The time allowance for reaching the nearest 
telegraph office will be at the rate of ~ 
three minutes for the first half-mile, We Will 
two minutes for the next half-mile, Publish the 
and three minutes per mile for any Full Result. 
extra distance. 

The probable result of the race will be published 
in Pearson's Weekly out late in September, and 
probable winners will then be required to supply 
their exact flying distances by the great Circle 
System. The final list of prize-winners will be 
published in due course in Pearson's Weekly. 

Pearson's Weekly do not hold themselves 
responsible for the birds or baskets. They will 
be at their owncrs’ risk from the time they leave 
their lofts until their return thereto. 

The decision of the Editor of Pearson's 
Weekly shall be final and binding on all parties. 

The race will be flown under N.H.U. rules. 
Intending competitors not already members of the 
National Homing Union should make application 
to Mr. H. C. Howden, 16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 


Homing Union, of which I am a member. 


Section in \ which 
competing. 


Ring Number 


(State letter) 


Many of my readers, no doubt, have formed some idea of what Mr. P. Dowblevow is like. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


COMPETITOR’S COUPON. 


Weekly in all matters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal to the National 


Approximate Flying Distance... ..........:ccceseesseeee 
To be filled in by Competitor. 


POreee eT eP eee Teer ee eer ereerrerre rire re errr er Sree ee) 


apasaRcessaayagnrvensag ges cowsaeinenenaienme nein’ declare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is fiying 
to the above address, and I agree to be bound by the decision of the Editor of Pearson’s 
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Week tNDING 
Ava. 27, 1912. 


ANALYTICAL REPORT ON A 
SAMPLE OF DOAN’S BACKACHE 
- KIDNEY PILLS. 


So ers em core ary ain am 


I have examined a sample 
of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, obtained by purchase 
from a retail chemist, and 
as a result of my analysis, 
Iamable to state that they 
contain no trace of Mercury, 
Arsenic, Strychnine, Cocaine 
or its derivatives, Bella~ 
donna, Morphine or its deri- 


_vatives, Opium or its con- 


stituents, Heroin, alpha- or 
beta-Eucaine, Cannabis Indi- 
ca, CHloral hydrate or its 
derivatives, Acetanilide or 
its derivatives,and bromides, 


The pills are free from 


any poisons or narcotics, 
and contain no harmful or 


She COMteath eee 
injurious drugs whatever. 


(The above is a facsimile of the analytical Report 
of one of the leading Analysts of London. 
of the signed report ts wrapped around every box of 
the pills.) = 


The beneficial effects of Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills are offen found ufter the first box 
or two—the bladder acts more freely and without 
pain, the water in dropsy is released, and the uric 
acid ot pemies in rheumatic patients are disposed 

. er cases are harder to treat because they 
have been neglected longer; but Doan’s Pills 
have been successful in even advanced cases of 
dropsy, stone, lumbago, rheumatism, and inflam- 
mation of the kidneys aud bladder. 
Backache Kidney 


“if 
2) MAKE BONE, 
} MUSCLE, BRAIN.” 
A Davin F——, M.D. paad 


aps \ 
bee 8 


PLASMON 


contains §0 TIMES more Lee nourishment 
than Ordinary Custard Powder, No eggs requir 
PLASMON CUSTARD POWDER 24°87% protcld 
oO C ” 04% . Lid 


A 4d. packet makes 4 
pints of CUSTARD in 
PERFECTION. 


. PLASMON is used by the 
Bora. FAMILY. 


BO 
SPECIAL OFFER. agntatntng arate 
Plasm: 
See eres g ei Ta wat 
Pw) ion stiset Lenton,» : 


z= 


A copy 


Doan's 
Pills are convenient and 
leasant to take, and are guaranteed absolutely 
ree from any harmful ingredients whatever. 
2/9 a box; six boxes, 13/9, Of all dealers; or 
from Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, 
Oxford “Street, London, W. Don’t ask for 
backache or kidney pills—ask for DOANS 
Backache Kidney Pills. 


Wee ENDING 
Aca. 27, 1912. 


25 Years 


in the 


(Mr. E, &. Langdon 
has recently retired from 
twenty-five years’ service 
as a constable in the City 
«1 London Police Force. During that period he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
aud criminals of London.) 


BURGLING A BANK. 


BaxK duty—that is, special all-night work in- 
ride a bank—is one of the jobs that falls to the 
lot of the London policeman, and once when doing 
iy turn at bank duty I came pretty near to having 
yiv “account closed” altogether by a gang of 
1uffians bent on robbery. 

One dreary, winter Saturday night I went on 
duty, alone, in the bank allotted me on this occasion 
at eight o'clock. An official of the bank handed 
me the keys of the outer doors and the bullion 
room, at the same time informing me that three 
men would be working all night and through 
sunday, repairing the hot-water heating apparatus 
in the building. 

At a quarter-past eight I started on my first 
round of the bank, which took three-quarters of an 
lour to patrol from start to finish. It is a great 
responsibility to be in sole charge of perhaps 
millions of pounds’ worth of cash, notes, and 
sceurities, and I was naturally anxéous to satisfy 
myeelf that everything was all right as soon as 
1 could. 

I went down a long, long way below the level of 
ile street, and presently came upon the three 
utters at work. They wished me a pleasant good 
evening, but I at once noticed that they were 
strangers, I had secn men employed on fitting 
vork in this bank on other occasions, but none of 
the faces of these three men was familiar to me. I 
casually commented upon the fact. 


Seemed like Strangers. . 

“Oh, yes!’ one of the men readily replied ; 
“ivs a bit funny, but the regular men who should 
lave been sent here have had to go up to Scotland 
+n a job. However, I expect we'll be able to 
manage all right. We shall want to go out and 
xct some supper about eleven, if you'll be so kind 
as to let us.” 

“Certainly,” I said ; “it'll be all right if you're 
lack in half an hour. Come up to the ground 
ficor when you're all ready.” 

Now it is quite unusual for men working all night 
to want to go out, but I thought perhaps these 
three were a bit strange at their job, and so I did 
hot pay oyer-much attention to their request. 

At ten o'clock I started out on my second round 
ef the bank, and by the time I had got back to 
my quarters on the ground floor the men were 
there waiting for me to let them out. When I 
iurst turned a corner and saw them one was standing 
up, apparently reading my evening paper; I could 
hot see what the others were doing at the moment, 
the one man and the paper obscuring my view. 


My Coffee was Drugged. 

T let the men out and let them in again, and 
laving gone the rounds for the third time at mid- 
hight I then began to feel about ready for some 
rctreshinent. So I heated up the cofiee which I 
‘al, of course, brought with me in a can, and 
Spread open my packet of sandwiches. The coffee 
tasted good—remarkably good, I thought, and 
1 liked it so well that I drank off almost a pint at one 

swig.” 

I was wondering what new and pleasant thing 
™y wife could have found to flavour my coffec 
with when I happened to Icok through the half-open 
“vor of my room. One of the fitters was outside, 
behaving in a strangely suspicious manner ! 

At once I started to go to the door to see what he 
Was doing there. I could not move! My head was 
perfectly clear and I had all my wits about me, 
vut I could not get my arms and legs to 
work ! 

I had been effectually and s eedily drugged. 

Suddenly I saw a man’s fread pop up ini behind 


~—Well, try your hand at a caricature of him on @ postcarl. 


City Solice 


~ Told by Ex-P.C. LANGDON. 


-Shemmons, W., 9 sedford 


ACID STOMACHS ARE 
DANGEROUS. 


NINE-TENTHS OF ALL STOMACH TROUBLE SAID 
TO BE Dvcs To AcIpITy. 


it was another of the 


“TI have come to make some tea at 
your fire,” he said, eyeing me closely. 

“You scoundrel!’ I cried. “ What 
have you put in my coffee 2” 

He laughed. ‘Oh, it’s taken effect 
already, has it?” he said. He came 
up to me, took hold of my hand, and, 
finding it quite limp and powerless, 
whistled to his confederates. 

_‘‘ Here, Bill—Jack! ” he called, “ it’s ‘copped’ 
him quicker than we thought. Now then, come 
on, let’s carry him down where he cannot be heard.” 

They gagged me with a dirty piece of cotton 
waste, nearly choking me, and carried me below 
to the vaults, volunteering the information that I 
should not recover the use of my limbs for seven 
or eight hours, but that they intended borrowing the 
aig of the bullion room from me and then making 
full use of their limbs. 

They took the keys. and soon I heard them 
scooping gold into their “ fitter’s’’ baskets and 
bags. Once I heard one say: ‘Here you are, 
Dick, here are some flimsies ” (bank notes) ; 
“let's stow away all we can.” 

“Dick,” “ Jack” ond * Bill’ were not much of 
clues, to be sure, but you can be certain I noted 
all could of the clothing, faces, and general appear- 
ance of the ruffians, who eventually departed, very 
heavily laden, letting themselves out quietly, and 
putting the keys which they had ‘“ borrowed ” 
into the letter-box from outside. 

Two of the Robbers Drowned. 

Four hours later I managed to craw] to the street- 
door of the bank, cpen it, and give the alarm. But 
the villains had got four hours’ start, and although 
London was immediately scoured by every available 
detective and policeman, a month elapsed before any 
trace of the robbers was found. 

Then one day a motor accident occurred which 
shed light on the affair. A car,-containing two men, 
was being driven across the oldest bridge spanning 
the Thames, the bridge at Hampton Court, when 
it somehow got out of control, broke through the 
frail parapet, and toppled into the river. 

The two men in it were drowned, and when their 
bodies were recovered and their’ clothiag searched, 
a number of bank notes were found on them. The 
notes bore numbers of those, among others, stolen 
from the bank, and accordingly I was sent down to 
view the bodics, I recognised one of them as that 
of * Dick.” 

In “Dick's” possession were certain papers 
which soon enabled us to track down “ Bill” and 
“ Jack ” to Liverpool, where they were arrested. 

They each got ten years’ penal servitude for 
the robbery and a further five years apiece for 
drugging my coffee. 

How did they get into the bank in place of the 
regular men, you ask ?_ Well, it was a put-up job 
with their foreman. He took the opportunity 
of sending the usual three men to do a job elsewhere 
in order that he could send his three con- 
federates into the bank. 4 

The foreman was arrested, but he turned King’s 
Evidence, and got off with a lighter sentence. 


(Next week: ‘* Myself v. Sherlock Holmes,’') 


A Paysician's ADVICE ON CaUsE AND CURE, 


A famous physician whose successful researches 
into the cause and cure of stomach and intestinal 
diseases have earned for him an international re- 
putation, said in the course of a recent lecture 
that nearly all intestinal troubles, as well as many 
diseases of the vital organs, were directly trace- 
able to a deranged condition of the stomach, 
which in turn was due nine times out of ten to 
excessive acidity, which not only irritated and in- 
flamed the delicate lining of the stomach, but also 
set up gastritis and stomach ulcers. lt is interest- 
ing to note that he condemns the use of patent 
medicines as well as of medical treatment for the 
stomach, stating that he and his colleagues have 
secured remarkable results by the use of ordinary 
bisurated magnesia, which, by neutralising the 
acidity of the food, removes the source of the 
trouble. He contends that it is as foolish to 
treat the stomach itself as it would be for a man 
who stepped on a tack to rub liniment on the 
foot without first removing the tack. Remove 
the tack and the foot will heal ‘itself—ncutralise 
the acid and stomach troubles will disappear. 
Irritating medicines and medical treatments are 
useless, so long as the contents of the stomach 
remain acid; remove the acidity and there will 
be no need for medicine—the inflamed lining of 
the stomach will then heal itself. Sufferers from 
acidity should get a small bottle of bisurated 
magnesia from their chemist, and take half a 
teaspoonful in a quarter of a glass of hot or cold 
water after meals, repeating in fifteen minutes, 
if necessary, this being the dose which the doctor 
has found most efficacious in all cases. 


To be trained for more profitable employment 
in your present or some more congenial trade, and 
to ‘ actually helped to obtain that better employ- 
ment, seems almost too good tobe true. Yet this 
is the opportunity presented to every man and 
woman—-withont interruption of present work— 
by the International Correspondence Schools of 
197/B39, Kingsway, London. A post-card will 
bring you full particulars. 


UNDER-WAIST 
For BOYS & GIRLS 


@ Supports the nnderclothing 
direct from the shoulders, 
and removes all pressure from 
the delicate abdomen. 


@ The shoulder strapsaynd parts 
surrounding the orie-holes 
are of Double Thicknues:. 


This Garmeat is made oa thoroughly 
practical lines, and should be 
examined by every Mother. 


“WERE you very much upset by the bank 
failure?” 
“Yes ; I lost my balance.” 


‘“MIDDLES” WINNERS. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


Reading, T. W., Cavendish Club, Keighicy, Yorks. 

Reed, s, 44 Dock s:reet, Dundee, 

Rigg, Mis., 9 Long Row, Birkenshaw Bottoms, Bradford, Yorks, 

Robinson, T. C., 2 Copnor Read, Por s:ucuh, i 

Round, W., 8 St. Peter's Road, Hand-worth, Birmingham. 
wiard, §., 27 Beaconsfield Read, Knowle, Bristol. 

Sawyas, T. H., 8 Snow Hill, Wolverhaepton. 

Seaborne, Mrs. C., Hengocd, Cardiff. 

Sedman, G., Tno Ferns, Herseshoe Lane, Garston, Watford. 

Sefton, J. H., 118 Norfolk Terrace, Mount Pleasant, Swansea. 

Bellwood, W., Polics Quarlirs, Sacerness Dockyard, Kent. 

Seymour, H., 89 Park Road, Sutton Coldtieid, Warwickshire, 


Skinner, J. W.. 8 ~dward , Hucson’s Rd., Canning Town, E. 
Bnith, a 18 Pearl Street, Cari:nghow, Batley. 

Smith, J. W., 97 Gabruss Read, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Stone, 8. B., Arnesty, Leiwester. P 

Stuart, A., Shorthand Academy, Arbroath, N.B. 

Swann, L. W., 47 Cagspbell Street, Northampton 

Taft, Miss M., 12 mabel-Grove. W, Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Taylor, D., Crown Howe, High St., Cleobury Moitin er, 


The Foster Pin Tubes provide 
a Secure and Effective Fasten- 
ing for the Mose Supporters. 


No Cording to retain Dampness. 


With Hose Supporters— 
16, 22786, 3+, 36. 
Without Hose Supporters— 
I+, 16, 2+, 26, 3°. 


OF Ol principal dralwrs, ¢ 
post free on veceipt ar ye 
Foreign postaye «1 


vosent 


J. H. B. DAWSON Ltd., 104 Foster Road, Parkeston, Essox, 


SPECIAL SEASIDE NUMBER 


ROYAL MAGAZINE 4:d. 


Contains Phctos of Leading Seaside Singers, 
Many Smart Storics and Pictures. 


Tt R., 1 McKerreil Street, Pe'-iey. . 
Thos: H. C., Redland, Longfleet Read, Poote. 


Tripp, W., i 
Vpe, Miss A., Well Howe Farm, High Barnet. ORDER A COPY ROW. 


Wiilett, 5. J., 9 Edward's Road, Erciogton, Birmingham. 
Wilson, Miss A., c.o. Duncan, 74 Cowely Bank Ave., Edinburgh. 


we 


“ Pernars, guy nor, 
you remember me 
mentionin’ to you that 
I'd tell you of an 
adventure I had doin’ 
a bit of smugglin’.” 

Pincher was beam- 
ing all over his face, 
he was_ evidently 
relishing the cigar 
I had just given 


him. 

“I think you did 
mention the subject,” I said. . ; 

“These cigars reminded me of it,” said the little 
man. “ Have you a pal in tho game, guv nor ade 

I indignantly repudiated the suggestion. . 

“No offence,” said Pincher hastily; ‘ but Jim 
Morrison would have given a bit to have got hold of a 
lot like this, an’a very good judge was Jim. It’saslight 
on the nation that a man of his taste should ever have 
been put to pickin’ oakum or breakin’ stones. Mind 
you, guv’nor, smugglin’ ain't like it was in the old days. 
T never saw Jim wearin’ a red cap an’ with 
a lot of nasty-lookin’ knives stu k in his 
belt. More like a curate Jim looked; in 
fact, it was dressed as a curate that he got 
over a finc lot of cigars almost as good as 
these.” 

“There is not the excitement of the old 
days,” I said. 

incher smiled grimly. 

“Then I reckon they must have wanted 
a lot to excite ’em in the old days,” he 
said. ‘I had quite enough excitement to 
last me fora bit. It happened this way, 
guv'nor. Jim had got a lot of stuff safely 
over to Dover an’ I'd got it sent to a chap 
we could trust in London. Jim had done 
about a dozen successful journeys, but he 
couldn’t keep pace with tho supply, so to 


” 


speak, _ 
. *** Took here, Pincher,” he says to me 
one night, ‘ you'll have to come over with 
me to-morrow. I don't like takin’ the risk 
altogether, but my man on the other side 
is gettin’a hig stock, an’ it’s only waitin’ to 
- be turned into money, so we must clear it 
as soon as possible, an’ then shift off some- 
where clse for a bit before these chaps here 
get too suspicious.’ 

“Well, guv'nor, it seemed to promise a 
nice trip with all expenses pea an’ very 
little risk, so I, was on it like a bird, an’ 
the next mornin’ me an’ Jim stepped on 
to the Calais boat, me feclin’ wonderful 
perky an’ bloomin’ glad to sce that tho 
water was as calm asa pond. Quite a nice 
crossin’ we had, an’ I was very sorry wen 
it came to an end. Mind you, guvnor, I don’t want 
to say anythin’ against the Prench, very nice 
people they are, bright an’ all that, but I do wish 
they'd learn to talk like Christians an’ to stock some 
decent beer instead of wine wot tastes like coloured 
water with a few drops of acid put in to flavour it.” 

“There is some splendid wine to be had in France,” 


said. 

“Well, I ain't ever struck it,” said Pincher. ‘“ We 
started on wine as soon as we landed, Jim payin’ for 
a bottlc in the refreshment-room. He said it was 
cheap, an’ I could quite believe him. Then we 
walked into the town, an’ the jabberin’, excited crowd 
very near drove me balmy, an’ I was quite glad w'en 
Jim led the way into a dirty-lookin’ little shop and 
marched through the parlour behind it. 

“An old man with a long beard rushed fotward an’ 
kissed Jim, an’ he'd have done it on me if I hadn't 
been on my guard. A nasty-lookin’ old bird he was 
with a long white beard; least, it would have been 
white if it had been clean, but we'd evidently called 
some weeks after his day for washin’. 

“Well, he brought out some more bloomin’ wine, 
then we went to a room upstairs, and there were cigars, 
lace, an’ bottles of scent. I'd never seen such a sight 
before. 

“© Now,’ says dim, ‘ you stand still, Pincher, while 
we wrap this lace round you, then you can put on a 
fat man’s suit an’ you'll look as innocent as a lamb.’ 

“T reckoned I should look as foolish as one, but 
before I could quite understand wot they were goin’ 
to do, they were rollin’ yards an’ yards of lace round 
me. Like a bloomin’ ballet-girl I looked, an’ I very 
near tapped the blighted Frenchman on the jaw w'en 
he started fixin’ a sorter overweight bit round my legs. 

“ Jim wasn’t a bit sympathetic. Whilst the old bird 
helped me into a suit which would have been fous 
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sizes too large for me in the ordinary way, he was fillin’ 
up secret drawers in a kit-bag with cigars, an’ also 
puttin’ them in a belt he wore under his waistcoat. 

“Then they tied my head up as though I'd got 
neuralgia so as people shouldn't sce my face was out 
of proportion tomy body. Old greybeard watched until 
the coast was clear, an’ then we slipped out into the 
strect ; in fact, I slipped into the gutter, bein’ all at sea, 
so to speak, an’ all Jim did was to hand me up an’ hope 
that the muddy water hadn't got through an’ dirticd 
the lace. : 

“T ehan’t forget the walk to the harbour, guv’nor, 
not if I live to Be a hundred. Hobble skirts weren't 
in it, an’ wot with Jim keepin’ on tellin’ me to walk 
natural, the fear of fallin’ down again, an’ havin’ to hold 
the blanked bandage round my face, I could have 
turned round an’ punched Jim on the jaw—if he'd 
been a bit smaller. 

“Well, once we got to the harbour, Jim gave me 
my ticket, sayin’ as how we'd better travel separate 
as bein’ less likely to arouse suspicion. A couple of 
French porters started laughin’ as I walked up the 


gangway, an’ though I'd always understood the French 


“* I dodged an inspector wot tried to catch hold of me, an’ the next moment 
he tripped up in the lace as the last bit was unwound from my leg.” 


was a very polite race, I'm bloomin’ sure those chaps 
wasn't bein’ polite. 

“Then we got out to sea. A bloomin’ awful wind had 
sprung up, an’ I sat on a deck chair an’ dreaded wot 
was before me. Some lunatic said it was a lovely 
afternoon an’ we should have a glorious crossin’. 

“Well, his idea of glorious don’t agree with mine. 
Almost as soon as we were outside the harbour I began 
to feel queer, an’ by the time we'd got halfway across 
the Channel I was wishin’ I was doin’ a five-year- 
stretch in Dartmoor. If Jim had been anything like 
a pal he'd have gone an’ got me some brandy, but 
there he was talkin’ to a couple of toffs, smokin’ a 
cigar, not takin’ any notice of me at all. 

“Wren we got near Dover I felt a little better, an’ 
was able to go below an’ get a drink. I'd just started 
on the second, an’ was beginnin’ to feel happy, w’en 
we came to a stop alongside the Admiralty pier, so I 
finished it off quick an’ went on deck, : ° 

“Then as soon as I got off the boat I saw there was a 
bit of excitement on. 

“© They've caught a darin’ smuggler,’ says an old 
cove near me. ‘I thought that game had died out!’ 

“ Lor’, guv nor, I wished it had. There I was with 
pounds of lace wrapped round me, an’ the Customs 
officials evidently very wide awake. I knew at once 
that Jim must have been copped, an’ if it hadn't been 
for that awful sea I think I should heve gone back an’ 
hidden myself somewhere on the steamer. 

“ But reckonin’ that wotever I got would be better 
than another crossin’, 1 walked slowly towards the 
barrier. Here I was in luck, the officials were so busy 
with poor old Jim they didn’t take so much notice of 
me. Once the other side. I breathed more freely, 
guv’nor, an’ was makin’ my way slowly through the 
crowd wot was hurryin’ to catch the London train 
w’en I heard a kid say out quite loud to his ma : 
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** Look, ma, the lace is comin’ off the f+ 
man’s trousors.’ 

“T looked round sharp, guv’nor, an’ then | + 
myself goin’ cold all over, for draggin’ on the :; 
behind me was about a yard of lace. [ tried 
but the bloomin’ lace round my body wouldn't | 
I saw at once wot had happened, ins lace tied pew j 
my right leg had come adrift, an’ the further 1.) 
the more the bloomin’ Jace would trail out behin.i » 

“I was tryin’ hard to stoop, so, while preten, 
be doin’ up my bootlace, I could tie the lace ron: 
leg, w'en a clumsy old fool with a couple of ba.:. 
dashin’ t me, nearly knocked me over, an’ t!: : 
thing I knew was that a nail or somethin’ in on 
boots had got caught up in the lace an’ he was uni. 
it from my leg as he ran. 

“Then I ran, too, ’cos the atmosphere was « 
too excitin’, so to speak. There was Dover Hiri; 
station bein’ turned into a sorter underlinen diy... 
ment, an’ cverybody laughin’ an’ yellin’, bu 
properly understandin’ wot had happenel. | 
some one seize the old boy who was very near msi * 
then. I dodged an inspector wot tried to catch ho! 
me, an’ the next moment he tripped up in tic. 
just as the last bit was unwound from my ley. 

“ An’ in the excitement I got away, an’ I did |.’ . 
sight when I got to my lodgings. The lace wii 
round my body had shifted a bit in the rush, yi... 
me a wot you might call a very awkward appeatai 
One leg was thin an’ the other fat. My blown: 
muffler had come adrift, an’ was hangin” round 
neck, an’ I was simply bathed in perspiration. 

“* Best part of an hour it took me to get that lace «1, 
then I packed it up neatly in a trunk, hin 
a trap to take me to Deal, an’ got the ii 
train home there to London, placin th: 
stuff with the man Jim an’ me hail !.- 1 
dealin’ with, at a very good price. But no 
more smugglin’ for me; it may have lion 
a bit romantic years ago, but it's tv» 
excitin’ nowadays.” 

“What happened to your friend” 
I asked as Pincher absent-mindedly fill: i 
his glass. . 

“Twelve months hard,’ said the lit'': 
man shortly. ‘‘ He's out in Central Ameri: t 
now, workin’ in co with one uf the Govern- 
ment officials an’ doin’ very well. LT wasn't 
sorry to hear he'd sailed. for both him an’ 
old greybeard over the Channel were wot 
you might call interested in my move- 
ments, but I didn't fancy the mectin, 
would be a happy one.” 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next wWe-:., 


HIS HOPES CRUSHED. 

A rIcu lawyer, after dinner the o''. 
night, went into his den for a snl. 
He took down from his pipers | 
superb meerschaum, a birthday pre’ 
from his wife, but, alas, as he startet ty 
fill the pipe it came apart in his hv 
The bowl had been broken in two vl 
then careleasly stuck together. 

With loud growls of rago the laws: 
rushed from his den and demands! i) 
know who had broken his new mei- 
schaum. His only von, & boy of eleven, spoke uy 
bravely. 

“ Father,” he said, “I cannot tella lie. I dist i'- 

The lawyer praised the lad’s veracity, but t!:'! 
night on his pillow he groaned and went on te'!) Iv 
about the incident. 

. “ Heaven help me,” he said; “it had !°™ 
my life’s dearest wish to rear up my son to my) ©! 
profession, but now, alas—alas |” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Tues., August 20. 

It ig difficult for any grown man to realise that :9 
was once the prettiest baby. in the world. 
Wed., August 21. 

He who bets on a “certainty” often lives tol: 
that he didn't take a chance, 
Thurs., August 22. 

Tho smaller the man’s mind, the longer it tat 
him to make it up. 


Fri., August 23. . 
The man who beats about the bush often sj 
himself up a tree. 
Sat., August 24. 
“ Ono half the world does not know how tc 
half lives,” because men are not so inquisitt: 
women, 


Sun., August 25. 

__ A quarrel merely proves that one of the part) *? 

it hasn’t any more sense than the other. 

Mon., August 26. . 
Good luck likes to visit people who ™ 

expecting it. 


eo 


—For the best drawing of Mr. P. Doubleyou I will give Five Shillings. Mark postcards “ Dotble.” (See pace - ) 
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a Writing A Picture Play. 
a 


J, O'Neill Farrell (British and Colonial Kinemato- 

groph Co. Ltd.) Gives Some Advice to Intending 

Competitors in Our Cinema Contest appearing 
on the First Page. 


I rHIxkK the best thing I can do in starting off to 
trl the inexperienced how to write a picture play 
;s to say what not to do. Like everything else, 
\viting for the cinematograph is full of pitfalls 
entil you “ know how.” Here, then, are some very 
important * don'ts.” 

First of all, don’t write up your play from old 
looks or poems. We professionals can do that 
tar better than you can. : 

Either invent your plot yourself or else work it 
up from real life or the newspapers. 

secondly, don’t write a story that would cost 
Iuindreds of pounds to film. The story of Noah 
and the Ark, or the sinking of the 7'ttanic would 
make a wonderful picture, of course, but these are 
not the kind of stories that will catch the judges’ 
cves in the Pearson’s Weekly competition. 


All Action, No Talk! 

Next, don’t think that you must describe every 
actor, every movement, every dress, every scene in 
ninute detail. Also, don’t think that we want by- 
ylay and “* business ”? * We don’t ; 


‘suggested to us. 
it's our business to understand these secondary 
details. What we want is the clearest and btiefest 
vutline of the plot possible. Wading through 
cams of manuscript and thousands of unnecessary 
words only tires us. 

Don't forget that there must be “action” all 
tirough. It’s no good making your characters 
carry on long conversations, the audience ‘cart 
hear what they are saying. The people in the 
jlay must be doing things the whole time. 

J)on't introduce the reading of a letter into your 
liv if vou can get along without a letter. If a 
letter isn't very important the play can do witlgout 
it; if it is very important, the picture has to be 
interrupted while the letter is thrown on the screen 
und read by the audience, and the audience would 
1.ther not have the picture interrupted. 


“Drunk"’ Scenes Not Wanted. 

Don't introduce bar-room scenes, drunkenness, 
needless drinking, brutal murders, robberies, or 
wnything else unpleasant or questionable into your 
jlay. The big majority of cinematograph patrons 
like “ clean” plays. 

Don't flood your play with sub-titles. Make 
the action of the play tell the story. Anything 
that breaks in on the actual pictures is apt to’ 
irritate. 

With regard to The actual writing down of a play 
Cn paper, the following is the correct method of 
retting to work. 

Virst of all, make a synopsis of your story. 
Make it as brief as you can, and let it tell the whole 
story. Study the synopses of serial stories and 
you will see what I mean. 

After your synopsis comes your list of characters. 
Describe each principal character shortly, but 
tcmember that the producers do nét need to be 
_ told the obvious. 

Yollow the cast of characters with the scenario 
oper. The scenario must be divided into scenes, 
‘nd remember that when the action of the plot 
‘hanges, from room to room, or indoors to out- 
woors, a fresh scene is necessary. The operator 
and his camera must always be borne in mind by 
‘n author. It is necessary to grip the audience's 
uttention from the start of a picture, and, therefore, 
‘he opening should be “ arresting,” and the chief 
characters—two or three principals are suificient 
im most plays—should come into tho picture early. ! 

Lastly, study the pictures at your local hall and 
tiy, from them, to discover the type of photoplay 
that is yanted by managers and public. 


“ Wor are you chaps on strike for now ?” 
Shorter hours.” 


_ “Ah! I’ve allus maintained that sixty minutes 
is too long!” . 


Ada: “I wonder why she wears euch tight 
eee 2” 

“ise: “That's the only way she can get her 
hand squeezed.” y y g | 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Sets, and P.W. Penkni::s »;}' 
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“S|SHAVING SOAP G 


your neighbourhood ? 


e 


e 


a pie 


IVEN AWAY. 


GREAT ADVERTISING VENTURE. 


12,000 Sticks of Finest and Purest Shaving Soap, value £600, 
already given away. A FURTHER 1,000 STICKS 
OFFERED THIS WEEK. 

Can you get the Muleuto Shaving Soap in | A_ FULL-SIZE SHILLING STICK OF 

In a few weeks it will THE MULCUTO SHAVING SOAP. 
be obtainable in every town and hamlet in the Pc ea open for fourteen days, but 
: : please send at once, 
a cial i a — The Mulcuto Safety Razor has practically 
uti you have not used it, do not buy it) peaten all its competitors out of the ficld. 
now. Let us send you a stick of the soap free. 


_ He Although it costs only 2s. 6d. (or 3s. 6d. in a 
Test it without charge. We claim the Mulcuto highly-tinished style), it has proved to be the 
Shaving Soap is the best and purest and most 


most practical, useful, and reliable safety razor 
luxurious shaving soap in the world. 


obtainable. No one who has once used a Mul- 
cuto safety razor will ever useany other. Itis the 
HOW TO OBTAIN IT FREE OF ALL | right kind of razor for “a pleasing shave.” 
COST. 
The Mulcuto Safety Razor is far and away 


We have sold tens of thousands.of these 
razors, and the demand for the Mulgito Shav- 

the best safety razor on the market. It has 

superseded all others. It has a hollow ground 


ing Soap is already enormous. 
It is absolutely pure, of super-refined quality, 
blade made of the finest Sheffield steel, and it 
will last for years. The price of the Mulcuto 


and will be found soothing and comforting to 
Safety Razor in 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. for the 


the most delicate skin. 
Every man who shaves himself—no matter 
heavily-plated model de luxe (never pay more 
than this for a safety razor). To every 


what kind of razor he uses—should try the 
Mulcuto Shaving Soap, which he can buy for 
reader of this announcement who sends 
2s. 6d. for the Muleuto ‘Safety Razor or 


one shilling. 
But first of all try it free of cost for Seven 
3s. 6d. for the same razor in superior style 
we will present 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Days. It will be sent FREE to every purchaser 
of the Mulcuto Safety Razor. 
Where possible please make use of the 


coupon printed below, 


Complete 
in Case. 


This is an illuss 
tration of the 
1s. Stick of 
Mulcuto Shav- 
ing Soap which 
we are giving * 
free to al! our 
customers. 


The Muleuto Razor is made 
in two styles :— 
No. 1 Nickel 
plated, 2/6. 
No. 2 Heavi- 


Complete in 
metal case 


ly Silvers 7 with holder 
Sor slropping 
Plated | ‘tre wade. 
Model de 
Luxe, 3/6. 
Mr. H. D., of Roath, Cardiff, writes: Mr. J. W., of Everton -Heath, near Sandy, 
¥ Dear Sirs,—I sent to you five years ago for one Beds : 


of your Safety Razors, for which I only paid 2s. 6d. 
I have had it in constant use ever since, and I 
always enjoy a clean and comfortable shave, and the 
razor is still in splendid condition,” 


—— FREE GIFT COUPON. 


To the MULCUTO SAFFTY RAZOR COY. ; 
(Dept. 71), 81 to 33 High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 


(Over Chancery Lane Tube Station). 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me FREE One Shilling Stick of the 


Mulcuto Shaving Soap and also the Mulcuto Safety Razor, for 
which I enclose P.O. value 2s. 6d. 


“ Sir,—Would you please send on one of your Safety 
Razors, for whieh I enelese Postal Order? 1 have 
used one of them this last three years with sreat 
satisfaction. Now I want another one.” 


ADDRESS ......... cesses 
Send 3s.6d.if y 4 eat qe DY ls dn Sats Mil t 
Agents Wanted. al 
Ee SO A APO ce 7 -TS Se, 


uw this week's footli nes. 


y 


¥ 
. 
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VERY THOUGHTFUL ! 

Scene: A boot-shop, kept by a dear 
old lady. Enter a small boy, with a 
parcel. 

“What can I do for you, my little man ?”” asked 
the dame. 

The small boy started unwrapping his parcel, 
and brought out a lady's slipper, size eight, and 
much the worse for wear. 

“That is ma’s slipper,” he explained, “ and 
there's a tack sticking up in it. I want you to put 
it right before ma notices it.” 

Tears came to the old lady's eyes at the thought 
of such devotion. 

“What a dear little man you are!” she said, 
beaming down at him. “ My, don’t you love your 
kind ma!” 

“Taint quite that,” said the small boy pal ¥: 
“You see, the tack’s sticking out through the sole, 
and that is the slipper ma spanks me with!” 


Tury were having tea on the lawn. 

“How many lumps of sugar?” inquired the 
hostess. 

“Two lumps,” answered the young man, 
only one caterpillar, if you please.” 


“and 


Lady of the House (satirically): “ You can’t 
wash, or 
might be able to sit in the breakfast-room and 
read the paper after my husband has 
finished with it?” 

Mistress of the Kitchen: “I think I 
could do that, ma’am, if the paper had 
stories in it.” 


“Typ time will come.” thundered a 
Suffragist orator, ‘‘ when women will get 
a@ man’s wages.” 

“Yes,” sadly muttered a man on the 
rear scat, “‘ next Saturday night!” 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. 

A scHooLBoy had been misbehaving, 
so tho teacher placed him across a desk 
and applied the cane to his back. 

The tcacher was surprise to hear the 
culprit laughing, so he made the cane go 
faster and heavier. 

Still the laughing increased. £0, pulling ». 
the boy upright, he asked him what he 
was laughing at. 

“IT couldn’t help it,” replied the Loy ; 
“my nose was in the ink all the time.” 


George (nervously): ‘‘I'd like ever so 
much to marry you, Kitty, but I don’t 
know how to propose.” 

Kitty (promptly and practically): 
“That's all right, George. You've 
finished with me; now go to papa.” 


The Genileman: ‘‘ No, my man, this is 
not mine. It was a £5 note I lost.” 

Paddy : “‘ It wor a fi’-pun note before | 
Oi got it changed, sor.”’ 

The Gentleman: ‘“‘ What did you get it 
changed for ?” 

Paddy: ‘‘ Och, sure, so the owner could con- 
vaniently reward me.” 


Mother : “‘ New, Amelia, don’t dare to deny it. 
T heard your lips meet Fred's as I came in,” 

Amelia: “‘ Yes, mother, it was an accident. I 
was about to whisper something in Fred's ear 
just as he turned to whisper something in mino, an 
—er—and—well, he was just as sorry as I.” * 


Pollywog : ‘‘ What's the trouble between Wilkins 
an his wife? I thought she was the light of his 
ife?”’ 

Jollydog : “‘So she was, but she went out too 
often.” 


SUFFICIENT REASON. 

A WEDDING ceremony proceeded on tho even 
tenor of its way until the minister inquired if 
anyone present knew any reason why the couple 
before him should not be united together in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

There was silence for a moment ; thena thin small 
voice in the gallery was heard to say: ‘* Yes, I do.” 

All eyes were turned to tho gallery, where the 
figure of a small milk-and-watery individual was 
barely discernible in the gloom. 

“‘ State your reason,” said the :>inister, fixing the 
protester with 4 steely cyc. 

“ Please, sir,” said the voice “I want tho gal 
myself.” 


} 
Now lgdies! You may or may +t want the vote. It doesn’t matter whether you are a Suffragette or not. (Turn to page -: 


n, or light the fire? Perhaps you | 


Quips ad,J estlets 


TONING IT DOWN. 
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NOT SO GRAND. 
Tae bridegroom of a year went d: » 
to the office one day grinning all «\:: 
his face. All the morning he hummed and whist): ; 


Jack had an awful habit of exaggerating, and to | till his partner asked him how much his grail. 
cure himself he asked his brother efther to nudge | father had left him. 


him or kick him if ho ever caught him giving way 
to the practice. 

A little while afterwards Jack was having tea 
with some friends, and he began describing a 
greenhouse his father was building. 

“It's about 413 feet long, 90 feet high, and——” 
he began, when he was suddenly interrupted by a 
violent kick under the table from his brother. 

Hoe stopped in surprise, and then said, with a 
sigh : ‘“‘ And about an inch wide.” ~ 


HE WAS SO PLEASED. 

'Twas eventide; the boy stood on the bridge 
clapping his hands vigorously. Beyond the brow 
of the hill a dull red glow sufiused the sky. 

“ Ah, little boy !’’ remarked the stranger, who 
was rather near-sighted. ‘‘ It does my heart good 
to see you appreciate the cloud effect.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the lad ; * I've been watching 
it for ten minutes.” Upon the boy's face there 


appeared a smilo of radiant bliss. ; 
** And do you watch sunsets often, little boy ?” 
“Sunsets? Why, that ain't a sunset, guv nor! 
That’s the village school burning down.” 


Miserly Gent: “H 


"ws 
GOT ON HIS NERVES. __ | 
= waiter, cover up that mirror. I can’t stand the 
strain. It looks asf I've got to Say for two.” 


THEN SHE MOVED. 
SeaTeEp in the third row of the stalls, the young 


couple were enjoying themselves immensely. The |, 


newness of the young lady’s clothes, the devotion 
of her companion, and the huge box of chocolates 
they were sharing suggested that they were 
honeymooners. : ‘ 

The first act of the play had just got well under 
way when a stout, elderly, and pompous lady swept 
rustlingly to her seat right in front of the bride. 

At first the young couple paid no attention to her. 
. Then: ‘*t Excuse me, madam,” the bridegroom 
began deferentially, ‘* but——” / 

The lady he addressed swung slowly round, 
and eyed him coldly. Even in the darkened 
theatre he felt the chill of her glance. But, unde- 
terred, he began again. This time he got a 
reply. 

“Kindly explain why you persist in annoying 
me,” said the stout lady haughtily. ‘‘ My seat does 
not obscure your view of the stage, does it?” 

“ Not at all, madam; but, all the same, I must 
ask you to move. You’re-—” But she would 
not listen. 

“T am not interfering with you in any way. 
So please mind your own business!” But the 
young husband was desperate, although his lips 
were trembling with langhter. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he persisted, “ but you 
are sitting on an open Lox of chocolates!” , 


“My wife told me this morning that I am a 
model husband,” he answered proudly. 

“T don’t call that much of a compliment,” w.i; 
the partner’s comment. 

“ I'd like to know why not ?”’ asked the M.H. 

“ Well, you just look that word * model’ up i: 
the dictionary,” was the advice. He did, and th: 
is what he read: ‘“ Model—a small pattern; a 
miniature of something on a larger scale.” 


Tramp : ‘“‘ Madam, could you spare a poor m.a 
something to eat ?” 

Mrs. Stingy : “I will call my husband.” 

Tramp: “No, thanks, madam, I am 
cannibal.” 


nyu 


Coaker : “I like to see a woman with an ain 
in life ; now, has your wife any aim ?” 

Toaker : * Rather! Look here where she hit me 
with a plate!” 


Visitor : “ What lovely furniture.” 
Little Tommy : “ Yes, I think the man we bous!! 
it from is sorry now he sold it—anyhow, hes 
always calling.” 


“Wuy weren't you here yesterd.;, 
Briggs ?” 

“Why, sir, when I came in the mornin:, 
you said I was to take a day off.” 

“You idiot! I meant the calendar.” 


PIECES TO SPARE. 

Joxes owns a small motor-car. Ilo 
has no chauffeur, and every time he gocs 
out a breakdown occurs. 

* Hallo!” he exclaimed, on meeting 4 
fricnd at the club the other day. “I've 


been spending a profitable  aftc:- 
noon.” . 
“Have jou?” asked the friend. 


“ow?” 

*- Why, I took the engine of my car all 
apart to see how it really worked.” 

“Well, old man!” exclaimed ti. 
friend, realising Jones’ impracticahiiii+. 
“T hope you were careful not to misly 
anv of the parts ?” 

“No, fear!’ answered the expot 
engincer. ‘* Why, when I put it together 
again I had nearly half a dozen picces 
over!” 

Country Girl : “ What would you do i 
you were in my shoes ? a —— 
Town Girl : * I'd get dost, I’m afraid : 

Knicker: ‘Does she sharpen 
pencil with your razor?” : 

Bocker : ** Yes, but I clean my pi ° 
with her hatpins.” 


her 


\¢ Landlady : “You'll have to pay your Dill or 
leave.” 

Lodger ; “Thanks, awfully! My last landlady 
made me do both.” 


“Tern me, Mrs. Wumps, in what way this 
trouble affects you ?” 

“Well, doctor, I gets ‘ot all over, and then | 
breaks out.into a cold perspiration—like a static. 


-CHANGING HIS NAME. ; 

A TOURIST on tramp, attracted by the exter" 
of a wayside church, was about to enter when le 
-was accosted by a venerable villager who had Leen 
pottering among the graves and now bustled uj’, 
intent upon a tip. 

“Ah! are you the parish clerk ?” asked tho 
visitor. ; 

“ Well, I don’t rightly know,” replied the ancicn!, 
scratching his head with an earthy forefinget ~ 
‘* not for sartin.” 

“Not know?” returned the visitor. 
seems odd!” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this, sir,” the patria : 
explained. ‘“ When I first came I was pat 
clerk right enough. Then the old vicar he took | 
calling me the sextant. sNext there comes anoth 
vicar as called me the virgin. And now this onc ! 
calls me the sacrilege. What the next ’un ’Il ¢ 
me I sometimes wonders.” 

And the tourist wondered, too. 


copy 
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NEW “ZEDEX” TONIC IS A SWIFT ANTIDOTE TO NEURAS- 


THENIA, LOST VITALITY, 


£5,000 Free supplies of the remarkablo tonic “Zedox” medicine, that is | 
1 pidly proving itself to be the long-looked-for antidote to the Plague of the Age 
_—<Ncurasthenia, Lost Vitality, and Nerve Weakness)—are being distributed to 
he Public. 

a The action of “ Zedex” is based on the now well-recognised principle that 
each of the millions of neurous (nerve-cells and their branches) in the human 
hndy is charged with @ vital nerve-fluid. This vital element constitutes tho 
netive force of the nerve centro. As electricity in a storage battery provides the 
yewer to run machinery, so this vital element supplies the power which we know 
»s “nerve vigour.” And just as machinery stops moving when the power within 
the storage battery is exhausted, so the nervous system ceases to act normally, 
and Neurasthenia and Nerve Weakness result, when the vital nerve fluid becomes 
depleted by overwork, worry, or other causes. 


THE NERVE HEALTH PROBLEM 


that confronted physicians in treating nerve-weaknesses was: “ How can I restore 
vital power to depleted nerve centres?” Insecking for a solution tothis problem, 
it was discovered that a number of elements when combined ina certain way were 
ironsformed into the vital element of the nerves and replenished the lost nerve force. 
T this combination of costly elements was given the namo “ Zedex”—now 
already known far and wide and recommended by the medical men of many 


countries, 
: FOR WEAK MEN AND WOMEN. 


When “Zedex” is taken by a weak or unstrung man ora pale nervous woman 
tle effect is almost magical. Quickly the “fagged out” sensation begins to 
disappear, anda new fecling of energy takes its place. Gradually, as the elements 
of “ Zedex ” replace the lacking vital element of the nerve centres, the various 
symptoms of neurasthenia disappear, the complexion clears, the eyes brighten, 
an the brain becomes clear. Soon the nerves are again as sound and y as 
they usually are in the early days ef youth before overwork, exhaustion, worry, 
etc., have sapped and drained their vitality. 

THE ONLY REMEDY THAT RECHARGES NERVES. 

The very manner in which “ Zedex” overcomes nerve troubles explains why 
so many other remedies failed—they were not based on a true knowledge of 
nervo construction, The failure of nerve treatment by stimulants caused 
attention to be turned to “nerve food.” For a time the cry was “feed the 
nerves.” It was soon seen that this method was doomed to failure. Why? 
Hecause it did not recognise the difference between the nerves themselves and 
the fores which flashes messages over them. When an electric battery is 
exhausted it cannot be recharged by rubbing fresh material on the wires attached 
toit. Neither can nerve force be restored by mere “ apne i 

Why? Because when the nerves are weak they are like the starved man 
who was too weak to place food to his lips. 

Weak nerves will not necessarily become strong from food alone. Their spent 
vital energy must be replenished. They must be recharged with power as surely 
asa battery can be recharged., And until they are completely recharged they will 
he more or Jess impotent. 
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5 am 

Are you driven nearly mad by the horrible, incessant itching of 

eczema? Is your face disfigured by spots, red, angry-looking 

Pimples, or a breaking out that makes you dread meeting your 

friends? Havo you a bad leg that seems as if it never would get 

better? Hayo you been to doctors, hospitals, and specialists, 

and tried one so-called remedy after another without result, until 

now you can’t believe cure is possible? If that’s how you feel, 

seize the opportunity of trying Antexema absolutely free. This 
extraordinary British skin-remedy always gives instant relief, and | 
quickly works a thorough and permanent cure. You are not 
asked to spend your money in testing Antexema, ‘The risk is 
curs, but;as a matter of fact, Antexema is bound to stop the 
itching and give you restful sleep, and rid you of your complaint. 
Accept the offer now made to you, and you will be grateful the 
a 6 of your days. If you fail to take advantage of our offer, the 
°u'y person you can blame for your continued suffering is your- 
= We are willing to start your cure at our own expense, and 
u you keep your eczema face spots, your bad leg or hands, a 
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Vannes 


AND NERVE WEAKNESS. 


True “ Zedex” also feeds and stimulates the nervous system, b i 
. : l ates ‘ ‘ ut the important 
point to note is that it restores actual vital force to the eres centres ° 


_ RECHARGES DEPLETED NERVES. 
The following symptoms of nerve troubles disappear almost as if by magic. 


Brain i Weak 
Tassitude. Melancholy. 
Hot Flushes. Headaches, 


Run Down” Peeling. 
and Crawling Seusations 


meh and Bown Spine, 


Ww 
Any man or woman troubled with the above or other symptoms of nerva 
a 


weakness, lost vitality, etc., 
| 
3 
an 


able nerve - replenishing 
power of “Zedex.” It is 
only necessary to write 


can easily test the remark- 
for a 


SUPPLY OF ‘ZEDEX’ 
FOR TRIAL. 


If you are in any way 
anxious because of any of 
these troubles you will be 
surprised at the amount 
of new strength given by 
even the sample trial 
supply. If you write fr. 


al Se a 7 os 
UT 


FOR THE NERVES 
4/6 BOX FOR 266. 


POR A SHORT WHILE ONLY. 


In a dainty metal box. Fits your waistcout pocket or 
a lady’s purse. Special arrangements have been made 


supply now, within 48 for this very special supply at this price to be obtaincd 
hours die secnaty will be from all ge a of Boots’ ash Chemists; 
making you feel its won- | Taylor’s Drug Stores; Timothy White's; 


Hodder & Co.; or direct, post paid, and free from 
observation, for P.O. 2s. 6d. from ZEDEX (1912) 
TD., HOVE, Sussex. 


pw CUT OUT THIS COUPON -@l 


Entitling holder to a Free Supply of ZEDEX. 
To SEDEX (1912) Ltd., Hove, Sussex. P.W., 27/8/12. 
Dear Sirs—Pleasc forward me your Zedex sample, together with your 50-page 


derful effect. You will 
notice how it puts new life 
into the nerves. 


descriptive book. I incur no cost or obligation thereby. Penny stamp enclosed for 
postage. 


‘ 


ratory. London AM g 
RON. exes en eh 


breaking-out, inflamed pimples, or an irritating rash, it is not our 
fault. You can be cured, and we are anxious to cure you. 
Therefore you should “ seize the opportunity ”’ while you can. 

Do your duty to your skin. Go to any chemist or stores to-day and geta bottle 
of Antexema. Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, 
Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whitcley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, and Lewis and 
Burrow’s supply it at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; or post free in plain wrapper, 1s. 3d. 


and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also thoroughout 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 


>= Sign this Form «<< 


and get your Antexema Free Trial at once 


Pleasa send ine frre triad of Autos 
WD eactiss 


To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. 
Antexema Soap and also family handbook Skin Troubles,” for whi. 
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A STRANGE 


CHAPTER NINETY-THREE. 
In a New Land. 


Ticktes noticed that Borinski answered to tho 
description given by Drake and Stuckcley of the 
individual, smoking ‘a Caporal cigarette, whom they 
had passed in Brick Lane, Engleficld, and, curiously 
enough, at this moment he had a cigarette of the 
same brand—to judge by the aroma—betwceng his 
lips). He had removed his travelling-cap, and 
though the light was not good, there was a dyed 
look about his black hair running down V-shaped 
on to his forehead, . , 

“This is a great nuisance!” ho said, with an 
irritable shrug of his shoulders, never for an instant 
suspecting the identity of the steward, though Thaddeus 
Borinski of the Russian secret police had been reckoned 
a human ferret of the first order. 

“ Very sorry, indeed, sir!’ apologised Pickles almost 
cringingly, asking himself a question as his eyes rested 
on a small travelling-trunk, and on top of it an attaché 
case. Did these contain anything that would strengthen 
his case against the man whom at present—and that 
was stretching a point—he could only arrest on 
suspicion ? 

“Tl bring along your trunk,” he added, ‘‘ and your 
attaché case.” 

There was an object in Pickles’ last words. ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith” stepped back rather quickly and picked up 
the attaché case as if he preferred not to trust it to a 
steward. 

As ho did so Pickles stepped into the cabin, and 
closed the door behind him. 

The other man turned sharply. This was not the 
conduct of a steward. His forehead crinkled, and the 
black peak of hair seemed to descend ncarer to his eyes, 

‘* What are you doing?’ he demanded. 

Then the steward becamo a detective. 

“*T am a detective officer,” said Pickles, ‘‘ and I am 
going to take you into custody, Thaddeus Borinski, on 
suspicion of having murdered the child of Mary Willow 
at Stanton between the hours of 2 and 3 a.m. this 
morning.” 

The other man had smiled sardonically till Pickles 
uttered the name of Thaddeus Borinski. The un- 
expected revelation that his real identity was known 
momentarily sreugered him. But for Stuckeley’s 
letter to his St. Petersburg journalist friend Pickles 
would not have been armed with this weapon. 

Then ding-dong. Before Borinski, brilliant scoun- 
drel though He was, could recover himself. 

*** When,” asked Pickles, ‘“‘did you last see the 
Princess Neruda Houghton ?” 

He seemed to know everything. He was playing a 
game of bluff—trying to bluff a past-master at the 
very game ho was playing. 

Borinaki had drawn back. Once the foul act of 
abduction and murder done, he had believed himself 
safe, Ler he had taken certain precautions in the 
matter of leaving England. 

‘* Wasn't it——” 

Pickles gavo a date, arrived at by the letter 
soa ney by pate ' 

is know appeare: sitively uncanny. 

Borinski crouched for a iocieg, and his hand went 
to his hip. Ip his other hand he gripped his attaché 
case. 

“Don't try any games on!” said Pickles, very 
rapidly, yet with a note of apologetic, plaintive appeal 
in his voico. ‘‘ I’ve men{outside. Don't be foolish ! ” 

Borinski ripped out two things simultaneously—an 
oath and a magazine pistol. Pickles, not yet convales- 
cent, horribly weak from physical exertion, and kept 
going by brandy, had bluffed his man into conduct 
that was an admission of guilt, even though his conduct 
we not be in the nature of law-court proof. 

! 


ing! 
But as Borinski pulled the trigger Pickles dropped 
on to his hands and nee The belliet crashed through 
the woodwork. Before Borinski could drop the barrel of 
his weapon Pickles was somewhere between his legs. 

But for tho fact that it was a life-and-death business 
it would have been humorous to witness. 

Pickles rose and heaved. For a moment Borinski’s 
attitude was that of a man on a horse—a bucking 
horse. He pitched forward, pistol in one hand and 
attaché case in the other. 

He dropped tho attaché case. As he did 50, the 
cabin door was flung open, revealing the chief steward 
and his mate. Borinski gathered himself up as Pickles 
also did so. Bofore the latter could spring on his 
man’s back and pinion him from behind, Borinski 
aimed point blank at the chief steward, and he and his 
mate, secing the ugly thing in his hand, fell back. 

As they did so Borinski plunged through the door. 
Pickles, slow by reason of his weakness, just missed 
getting his arms round him. 

Borinski bounded up the stairs into the saloon, from 
the saloon on to the deck. = 


—I want you to give me a funny 


L | 


The Kara was not yet clear of the lock. ’ 


It was all quicker than description. 

The side of the boat was two yards or so from the 
edge of the lock. Borinski climbed up on to the 
bol wack. and he would have cleared the gap, but for 
Pickles. . . . 

As he sprang Pickles caught him by the tail of his 
coat. Ho pitched forward, down between lock-side 
and ship, and then a hoarse shout rang out from the 
bridge, an order—something about letting go a fender. 

The Kara was swinging towards the lock-side. 

Just above the water-level of the ship was a bulging 
projection to fend her when she was brought alongside 
wharf or quay, and as Thaddeus Borinski pitched 
forward and then down, head foremost. he struck this 
ledge, scemed to be flung off it against the lock-side, and 
had sunk like a stone before a hoarse*cry of “man 
overboard’ reached those on the bridge. Pickles 
glanced down over the rail. Nothing could stay the 
swing of the ship. There wasacreaking and a groaning 
as she scrunched against the fender lowered between 
her and the wall. 

Orders were bellowed. There was a rush of men 
about the lock-side. The ship was manceuvred away 
slowly from the side, and the electric lights lit u 
the scene, but nothing could be seen on the dark 
surface of the water, and nothing rose to it. ° 

Thaddeus Borinski, subornaed by a woman, would 
not stand in the dock charged with murder, nor be 
sentenced formally to death, nevertheless swift 
retribution in tho shape of death had overtaken him, 
and that this had happened was tho result of the joint 
efforts of Stuckeley, Drake, and last, but not least, 
Chicf Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard. 

* * * * * * 

Before the Kara was permitted to go her way, 

Pickles obtained possession of Thaddeus Borinski’s 


NOVEL SEALING-WAX SET. 


~ 
\ 
é 
x) 


Five of these handy little sealing-war sets are offered 
in the Footline Contest on page 241, 


luggage and his attaché case, and before dawn broke 
grappling irons had brought up the dead man. By 
that time Pickles was more dead than alive, but some- 
how he mana; to keep going. ‘The attaché case 
had yielded a find. It was fitted with a false bottom, 
not at all obvious, and beneath it Pickles found a -post- 
dated draft on a Russian bank fc twenty thousand 
roubles drawn by the Princess Weruda Houghton in 
favour of Thaddeus Borinski. 

Pickles shook his head sorrowfully, but there was a 
gleam of satisfaction in his sunken, tired eyes, 

‘“‘Morally guilty of murder,” he muttered. ‘ And 
this shall tga large at the inquest. But I'm afraid 
we shan’t get her—can’t get her. But we'll make her 
name stink!” 

And later, Pickles succeeded beyond his anticipations 
by working backwards, by ferreting round and obtain- 
ing witnesses who were able to identify Thaddeus 
Borinski, and when the sorrowful inquest was held 
on Fairy Willow's ill-fated little one, a verdict of 
wilful murder was returned against the dead man, 
and though the name of the Princess Neruda Houghton 
was not a with his in the verdict, Pickles 
succecded as he had vowed. He made her name stink. 

The woman with a morbid, diseased mind never stood 
in an earthly dock, but she was immensely rich, and 
after the consummation of her horrible revenge, she 
behaved strangely, so strangely that certain relatives 
anxious to obtain the control of her properties, suc- 
ceeded in having her declared of unsound mind and 
put away in an asylum. 

Babbage, alias Brown, one time footman at Mill- 
borough Hall, had already reccived a sentence of 

nal servitude for life for his attempt on Pickles’ life, 

ut it was not till some while after events just related 
that full light was thrown on the murder of Stevens, 
the second footman, who had once played Romeo to 
Fairy’s Juliet at Millborough Hall. 

It was Salvation Jemmy, Bob Evan’s good, rugged 
friend, who summoned Pickles to a garret where a man 
lay dying. 

Tho dying man had once been known as “ Charlie 
the Actor,” and had been one of Stanley Jack’s 
gang, and he told Pickles how he and Franks, another 
of the gang, had driven the motor-car, and how when 
Stevens burst upon them after Babbage had given 
them the bag supposed to contain the Millborough 
jewels, he had struck him down with a spanner. 
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It was also largely through Pickles that the genuir 
Millborough jewels, pled by Lady Miliborough wit, 
Plan net Vere, blackmailing moneylender, wer. 
resto: to Lord Millborough. And when Beth an. 
Marcus Drake were married, Beth wore a diamon:: 
ndant, her one jewel, that once belonged to Gere 
archant’s mother. 
* * * s * * 

And now but little more remains to be told. Short]; 
after Lord Millborough’s trial and nominal sentey-- 
Major Collett resigned his position as Chief Constal|:. 
The real reason was not known. But Lord Mill. 
borough was not vindictive. .His first wife was dead 
and dishonoured, and he did not wish to drag fort!, 
the story of her duplicity. Ho himself had sinned, 
and he did not forget the fact. 

Before he left England with his wife for a new worl} 
and scheming fine schemes, he was compelled to 
face two painful ordeals, interviews with his son, Roy, 
and Eileen, who fancied herself his daughter, anil 
whom he knew was not. Again, he realised that «ilencve 
in the case of Eileen was the right course. And he 
stood out finely in those painful interviews. Hi. 
son had taunted him ; the young woman, who thought 
herself his daughter, had reviled him. Yet he hai! 
restrained himsclf and attempted the impossible— 
reconciliation. But though they cut him to the quick 
with their tongues, they accepted the allowance |i 
made them. Roy Marchant dissipated himself ts 
death by degrees, and Eileen Marchant married Sir 
Harold Hilmon, and five years later divorced him, 

* * * * * * 

And now we must lower the curtain, and, exer. 
cising authors’ privileges, raise it again ten years’ 
hence. 

A new city is rising in Canada on the site of wh:! 
was once waste and prolific wilderness, a city wherein 
the names of Lord and Lady Millborough are reverence i 
though something of their pasts are known. A cits 
rising on spacious lines, possible in a new country, 
and the ruling spirit is that of the man who was onc. 
known as,the Uncrowned King of Millborough, anil 
the geniler, ministerin: spirit, for want and sufferin: 
and frailty cannot be elimianted from the best-planne:! 
cities, was that of the woman who in London earned 
herself the title of the Angel of the Embankment. 

When a town comes into existence a newspaper i- 
pretty sure to be born soon after. Stuckeley run: 
@ paper now, and no longer journalises in Engleficld. 
He is sending up the circulation of the newspaper 
in that rising city by leaps and bounds, No man 
could be more proud of his wife than he is of Rosic. 
and his family, like the circulation of his newspapc’, 
is continually increasing. . . 

There, too, are Drake and Beth, happy in thcir 
marricd life, happy in having those dearest to them 
about them, Drake still Lord Millborough’s able 
lieutenant. A 

There, too, outside the city, farming on a big scale, 
is Bob Evans and with him Fairy. Frailty and folly 
are oftentimes punished more cruelly than down- 
right sin. Fairy has her silent moments still, but 
rest and happiness have come her also. Little 
ones are about her, and big, bulldog Bob is her comfort, 
her strength, and her love. ; 

And there, too, one day—for the Salvation Army 
finds its way all over the world—comes a ruggii 
Salvationist, with a snow-white chin-picce, bristlin 
eyebrows, and a scar on his forchcad, Salvation Jemm). 
somewhat disappointed that there were not as mai 
burglars to be converted as he had hoped, but re- 
joicing greatly to meet old and beloved friends, — 

‘Aud here, in a new world, dark shadows behin:!. 
but the horizon clear, we may well leave them—t!:: 
man who was once George Marchant and the womas 
formerly known as Mary Ryder, and their daughtc. 
Beth and her husband Marcus Drake, Stuckeley an. 
his Rosie, and Bob with his Fairy. 

What of Old Stump, you ask ? 

A wanderer, a strange dreamer, doing kindly aci< 
with a snarl, muttering strange philosophy, tamin: 
animals and vermin, carrying a rat about with him-- 
dead Nero’s successor. So for many years—the oi - 
time rat-catcher of Diver Strect. 

And then, one early morning, a farm labour: 
making his way through the churchyard of Rushton, 
not many miles away from London, but still countrified. 
was horrified to sce the form of a man lying on « 
grave. 

A great rat nestled on the dead man’s huge chest. 
His rugged, hairy face was upturned to the sky, ari 
its expression, for all the scars upon it, peaceful and 
somehow expectant. Old Stump did not look re- 
pulsive in death. 

And then they recognised him—as the husband cf 
the blind woman who lived for a while in the villx-> 
and died there. Mystery he had been; mystery be 
was in his death. They ee in a verdict of 
death from exposure, for want of something bettcr. F 

But that which Old Stump had wished for, which 
instinct told hint would happen, happened. 

They buried him in the grave with the woman he 
had avenged and forgiven, whose last days he ba 
mado peaceful. 

So was it fulfilled, 


Tus Enp, 


reason why women should have the vote. Be funny. (Turn to page 250.) 
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LOMBIO 


THE CERTAIN CURE 


FOR 
PILES. 


“Saved Mrs. Weekes 
from the Hospital.” 


Manat, 1912. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement ' Supplement. 249 
EPP 
Regd. 


“Zhe Original 
in 1837,” 


Alfriston, Sussex. 
February 27th, 1912. 
Dear Sir, 

Just a line to thank you for 
doing me so much good. I 
can walk about anywhere now. 

Your “ Lombio” has saved 
me from going to the Hospital, 
which I dreaded very much. 
I cannot speak too highly of 
“ Lombio” and I have recom: 
mended it to others about here. 
I would not be without it on 
any account, 

You are at liberty to publish 
this letter and I will willingly 
answer to any so deeply 
afflicted with piles as I was. 
Very gratefully yours truly, 
(Mrs.) G, WEEKES. 


[Mrs. Weekes has since 
written to say she has had no 
return of the ailment, and 
after 16 years of suffering 
“Lombio” has made a 
different woman of her.] 


ame} REE 


A valuable Journal 
dealing with the 
cure of this distres- 
Sing ailment sent 
FREE of Cost. 


Write your name 
and address on a 
p.c. and forward at 
Once or the edition 
will be exhausted. 


— the only Custard that tastes 


‘as good as it looks! 


The very look of Bird’s Custard is inviting. You 
instinctively feel that it is good; and you know it is 
good when you taste it—that is why it brings a happy 
“won't-grow-up smile” to every face. 


_ This dainty British luxury is the family favorite 
throughout the World. Everyone, especially the children, 
loves its perfect flavor and egg-like creaminess, and the 
price is within the reach of all. 


BIRD’S—the PURE CUSTARD— 
Id. pkts., 4d. & 7id. boxes, and new large 8id. tins. 


“ No one knows what’s good like Mother,” 
That’s a motto — nail it up! 

* Can’t beat Bird s Custard,’ that’s another ! 

There's “a smile in every cup.” 


LOMBIO can be obtained 


FITNESS from Army and Navy 

’ 

| A aurea vce [p Stores Messrs. Parkes 
i} ae * 

WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Eos Drug Stores, Taylor’s Drug 


Co., Timothy White Ltd., 
and all Chemistsand Storcs, 
but first write for the 


le, simple, No sto! 
electricity, No fatiguing physical exercises or strict 
diet rules,no change of habits, loss of time or occupation, 
but an assured restoration for all men. See what cured 


tients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimonisls 
a ree in plain cnvelope for 2stamps postage. Mention 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Russell st. 
London, W.C, Established 25 years. 


—————— 
Wie ez sRSLEy’s OnIGINAL LADIES FREE JOURNAL. 
idow Welch's Should write to-day enclosing 1d. stamp for valuable TO LAD ] ES i] 
Female Pills booklet, testimonials and FREE SAMPLE of e 
° BLANCHARO’S THE 1.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS _L. LOMBIO DEPOT, 
are of priccioss value. They afford relief in every 
APIOL AND STEEL PULLS, |eisictecsietitscr toc in Surtee I stceet, Ontord Street 
Steel, Tansy, etc., and all’ simi , elis Stree xfor free 
Bir ede emma se Bate Mt, | tig “rene aso eget 
hemists, or post free fr: s 


London, W. 


1/14 by Boots’, all om D = 
LESLIE MARTYN Ltd. (P.W.), Chemists, | Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dopt. C.), 


free faend /10 from 
& Dalston Lane, LONDON. 145 Stochwell Road, London. 


CATHERINE xB 
(Dept. P.W.), 48 Waterloo eon Teme: 8.3. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


theese Souffie (an Excellent Way of Using Up 

Stale Cheese). 

Grate the cheese and allow two tablespoonfuls 
‘o a quarter of a pint of milk. Break two eggs, 
add the yolks to the mixture and teat the whites 
to a stiff froth. Scason with pepper and salt and 
then add the beaten whites. Pour into a buttered 
sake tin and cook in a brisk oven. The mixture 
will rise during cooking to four times its original 
height when put in the tin. Serve immediately 
‘n tho tin with a dish paper round it. 

Dutch Pudding. 

Take eight ounces of flour, and mix with a 
teaspoonful of baking- powder, two ounces of butter, 
and an ounce of grated cheese. Wet and make into 
a stiff paste, and line a pudding basin with it. Fill 
with butter beans, previously boiled and removed 
from their skins, add a small onion chopped, the 
pulp of a tomato, one ounce of butter, cut into 
pieces, and seasoning to taste. Moisten with the 
water in which the beans were boiled, Cover and 
steam for two hours. 


Potato Apples (to Use Up Cold Boiled Potatoes). 
Take two cupfuls of boiled potatoes, mashed, 
and heat them. Mix the mashed potatoes with 
two tablespoonfuls of hot milk and shape into cight 
portions, forming a ball. Dent the top of each, and 
insert a clove, ea it down well to represent the 
bloom end of the apple. Then insert another clove 
to form a stem at the other end. Brush each 
apple over with a little melted butter, and sprinkle 
one side with cinnamon to give a rosy tint. 
Bake in a medium oven for ten minutes and 
serve hot. 
Save-all Pudding. , 
Place a quarter of a pound of stale bread in a 
basin and cover with a pint of boiling milk. Let 
the bread soak till soft, then beat it up with a fork. 
While beating add two eggs, two ounces of finely 
chopped suet, an ounce of dripping, two table- 
spoonfuls of washed and picked currants, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a quarter of 
a nutmeg grated. Two applcs pared, cored, and 
quarte should be added, and the mixture 
poured into a greased dish, and baked for 
one hour. 


Apricot Wine. 

Boil twelve pounds of sliced ripe apricots with 
a pound of sugar in three gallons of water for half 
an hour. Then strain the liquor into a pan. Put 
with this a few of the kernels of the fruit, mix all 
together, cover the pan, and Icave to cool. Mix 
ono tablespoonful of brewer's yeast with it, and 
leave to ferment for three or four days. Then pour 
off the clear liquid into a cask and leave it till the 
fermentation is ended. Then add a pint of white 
wine, and close the cask for six months. At the end 
of this time it should be bottled and kept for one 
year before being used. These quantitics will make 
three gallons of wine, 

Cold Meat Kedgeree. 

Take six ounces of any cold meat, remove all 
skin and gristle, and chop finely. Boil four ounces 
of rice in the usual-way, and when cooked drain. 
Then melt one ounce of butter in a stewpan and 
add two slices of finely chopped onion to it. Fry 
a golden colour. Add the meat and fry for a few 
minutes. Then stir in the rice, scason with pepper, 
salt, and a grating of nutmeg. Shell two hard- 
boiled eggs, and chop the whites, then mix with the 
other ingredients. Rub the yolks through a wire 
sieve, and sprinkle over the kedgerec. Sprinkle 
also a little fincly chopped parsley, and arrange in 
adish, Put in the oven for a few minutes, and then 
SCIVC. 

Sardine Salad. 


Take some cold cooked fish, haddock will do, 
freo it from skin and bone, and flake it. Place a 
layer of this in a dish and sprinkle it over 
with minced gherkins and a few bruised capers, 
arrange on this a layer of sliced German sausage 
and arrange on the top of the pile, sardincs freed 
from skin and bone and split in halves. Cut some 
lettuce hearts into quarters, place round the dish 
with hard-boiled cggs, also cut into quarters. Thon 
pour over the following sauce: Take the flesh of 
three sardines and rub to a smooth paste with the 
yolk of two hard-boiled eggs, a pinch of cayenne, a 
grate of nutmeg, and two tablespoonfuls cach of 
olive oil and vinegar. Beat the sauce well before 
adding it to the salad. = 
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WEEK ENDING 


Tre Little Dressmaker 
BE « a 


Tells You How to Choose Materials. 


Every day or two, I get a letter from some lady 
or other, saying : 

“ Please tell me what kind of material to choose 
for this dress,” or “Do you think that blouse 
would make up nicely in such-and-such a stuff?” 

Now, you know, it’s rather difficult for me to 
answer, when I haven’t seen either the lady or the 
material. Perhaps, if you read the next bit care- 
fully, you will be able to make for yourself a wiscr 
choice than I could ever do. 


Get Your Pattern First. 

Don’t get your stuff first, and then the pattern 
afterwards, for different styles take different widths 
and lengths of material, and unless you can go by 
the pattern, you are very likely to get something 
that will cut to waste. But you can generally take 
for granted the following rules: . 

A one-piece Magyar blouse or bodice won’t come 
out of anything but double-width stuff. 

A shirt blouse, or a pattern with separate sleeves 
set into the shoulders, will generally cut from stuff 
that is 28 to 36 inches wide. 

A skirt which has less than three gores won't 
come out of single-width stuff. Skirts with many 
gores will come from single width, as the pieces are 
so long and thin. 

The Widths of Materials. 

Double width may be counted as 40 to 54 inches 
wide. Sometimes a shopman will tell you that 
36 inches is double width, but it isn’t, really—it’s 
only a kind of half-way house between single and 
double. Single width may be counted as 18 to 30 
inches wide. Now and again a stuff will run even 
less than 18 inches, but this isn’t very usual.‘ 

Double-width materials generally are serge, 
casement cloth, hopsack, expensive satin, expen- 
sive crépe de Chine, cotton crépe, and some of 
the cotton things used for underclothes. Cloth 
sometimes runs to a double width, but there isn’t 
any rule about this, for it varies very much according 
to the make. 

Single-width materials are generally silk, chea 
satin, cheap crépe de Chine, zephyr, print, holland, 
nun’s veiling, flannel, chiffon, net, velvet and 
velveteen, and the cheaper makes of cotton voile. 


Stuffs That Make Up Easily. 

Serge is far casicr to make up than cloth or hop- 
sack. Unless you take gieat care with cloth, you 
may get it rubbed, and hopsack is nearly sure to 
pull out of shape as it goes through the needle of 
the sewing-machine. Zephyr and casement cloth 
are easier to make up than holland or print, which 
are very stiff and tiresome to sew. 

A soft silk is always better to handle than a stiff 
one, for the stiff glacé kinds rather tend to spli 
when they are stitched. . 

Velvet and velveteen are always rather trouble- 
some, because they need such care in pressing. 
Chiffon must be sewn by hand, because it tends to 
drag when you put it through the machine. 

The Colours That Wear Best. 

For a hard-wear costume, the most serviceable 
colours are dark bluc, dark green, dark brown, 
or dark grey. Pale grey fades very soon, and is 
not at all durable. Black always tends to turn 
rusty. Crimson and scarlet are chancey things— 
sometimes they wear for ever, and sometimes they 
fade almost as soon as you put them on your 
back. Dark purple is good for those whose com- 
plexions can stand it, but pale purple and violet 
turn a dirty grey almost at once. . 

For light blouses and dresses which are to be made 
of cotton, there’s nothing to beat white, as it washes 
again and again. 

The colours that wash best in cotton are red- 
and-white, pink-and-white, and black-and-white. 
Dark blue, dark green, brown and grey go shiny 
where they are ironed along the seams. Pale blue, 
pale pink and pale green fade to a dirty cream. 
Yellow washes beautiful, I’ve heard, but I can’t 
call to mind that I ever saw a yellow cotton dress 
in me lfe, 

If you want to know how to make a smart blouse 
for business wear read my article in this week’s 
Home Notes. 

Your respectful friend, 

THE JarTLte DRESSMAKER, 


Ava. 27, 1912, 


HOME HINTS. 


To Remove Grease Spots from the Kitchen Hearth 
Cover with hot ashes or live coals, 

To Destroy Weeds ° 
Water with a strong solution of salt and 

boiling water, @ 


To Clean Knives Without a Knife-board 
Dip a damp cork in emery-powder and mil, 
over the knives. 


To Prevent a Pudding from Sticking to the Cloth 

Dip it in cold water as soon as removed tion 
the saucepan. 

Crochet Shawis 

Should be washed in tepid soapy water {o 
which a teaspoonful of borax has been added, 
Tea or Coffee 

When kept after being made should be pours 
into an earthenware vessel, and not left in a tin on, 
When Making Gravy * 

Remove the pan from the fire before tho 
thickening is poured in, otherwise it will be lumpy. 
recipes meee” in which Oatmeal or Rice 

Place a handful of ashes in it as soon as removed 
from the fire and fill with water, 


When Prying Fat 

Becomes hot before it is required, place a 
crust of bread in it. This will prevent it from 
burning. 
To Preserve Leather Straps. 

Before putting straps away wash them with 
> apa soap, dry them, and then rub with olive 
() 


Makes the Pudding Nicer. 
Azz housewives know that a tight pudding. 
cloth will prevent the crust rising, thus spoilin: 
the puddine. 
When next 
you boil a 
pudding sce 
that you 
pleat the 
cloth in the 
manner 
“shown in 
the illu-. 
tration, «5 
this allows 
— for the extra 
-portion 
which swell: 
in the process of cooking. If this idea be carried 
out much trouble and disappointment will be saved, 
Carriage Varnish 
Applied with a fine camel's hair brush to tlio 
edges of- broken china makes a good and strony 
cement. 
When Cleaning the Kitchen Range 
Moisten the black-lead with a little methylated 
spirit, and the polishing will be done more quickly 
and easily. 
Never Leave a Spoon ee 
In anything which is required to boil quichiv. 
as the metal conducts the heat away from tue 
liquid. 
To Glaze a Tart 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of sugar in two of 
boiled milk. This is cheaper than the yolk of «1 
egg, and will answer quite as well, 
Bolled Potatoes 
Will be much improved if after the water lira 
been strained from them they are shaken thorous'! 
and placed in the oven for a minute or two. 


LL 
USEFUL TO THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Our women are frequently the subject «! 
unfavourable comparison with those of ot! < 
nations. The British housewife is said to |” 
wanting in the practice of economy. It is «" 
open question whetber all wives an mothers «! 
England take sufficient interest in the housel:. \ 
budget. Do they, for example, appreciate to t* 
full the wonderful food value of Currants’ 
Everybody knows how delicious are all prepuce 
tions wherein Currants appear, but there #"' 
other things which every woman ought to know’ 
as, for instance, that Currants are withont mv 
in nutritive power; that the physician of Kin: 
recommended them to be used frequentty ar! 
liberally, that they are the cheapest food yw" 
can buy; that Currants are the food of Nature. 
Bear in mind that there are many ™'* 
“Currant” facts worth kiowing. 


-—For the five funniest reasons I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark vostcards “ Suffra.’’ (See page 25%) 
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Weero 113. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


FIRST QUALITY JELLY 
PINT FOR 2¢ 


DD For 2d. you can now buy 
a First Quaurry Pint Table 
Jelly. A large variety of 
delicious Fruit Flavours, 
each brilliantly clear and 


FOSTER CLARK'S) | etorClap,, | 
Omaa~ tS | 


CREAM 
CUSTARD 


* Delicious with Gooseberries. 


It is the creaminess of Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard that captures the palate and delights both 


firm setting. old and young. It softens the tartness of the 
gooseberry, and males goosebcrries and custard 
To avoid disappointment such a delicacy. Why should you be content 


with ordinary Custard when Foster Clark’s 
Cream Custard can be had for the same 
money ? Sold in 1d. packets, 34d. and 63d. tins, 


by all grocers and stores. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity. 
On every 63d. tin of Foster Clark’s 
Cream Custard a £1,000 
Guarantee of Purity is 
given. 


insist on Foster Clark’s 
2d. Pint Jelly. 
They are so pure and delicious that every child likes 


them. So easily made. You simply add water. Sold 
by all Grocers. Send for a packet to-day. 


Foster Clarks |C, 


FRUTOL Soap | 


CONTAINS OLIVE OIL. 


The olive and other fruit oils used in the manufacture 
of Frutol Soap are so skilfully combined that their sooth- 
ing and healing properties are retained in the highest 
degree. There should be no hesitation in giving this 
delightful soap a trial, as, not only does it meet every 
requirement of those who wish to retain a smooth skin 
and a dainty complexion, but it is.in every way suitable 
for general washing purposes. This is well worth 
_ noting by the thrifty housewife. 


FRUTOL SOAP IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FAT. 


The name Lever on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Exce!lence, 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


*PINT JELLY |. “2m Cust@" 
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WEEK ENDING 
Avo. 27, 1912. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


theese Souffle (an Excellent Way of Using Up 

Stale Cheese). 

Grate the cheese and allow two tablespoonfuls 
to a quarter of a pint of milk. Break two eggs, 
add the yolks to the mixture and keat the whites 
to a stiff froth. Scason with pepper and salt and 
then add the beaten whites. Pour into a buttered 
zake tin and cook in a brisk oven. Tle mixture 
will riso during cooking to four times its original 
height when put in the tin. Serve immediately 
‘n the tin with a dish paper round it, 

Dutch Pudding. 

Take eight ounces of flour, and mix with a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, two ounces of butter, 
and an ounce of grated cheese. Wet and make into 
1 stiff paste, and line a pudding basin with it. Fill 
with butter beans, previously boiled and removed 
‘rom their skins, ‘dd a small onion chopped, the 
pulp of a tomato, one ounce of butter, cut into 
pieces, and seasoning to taste. Moisten with the 
water in which the beans were boiled. Cover and 
steam for two hours. 


Potato Applies (to Use Up Cold Boiled Potatoes). 
Take two cupfuls of boiled potatoes, mashed, 
and heat them. Mix the mashed potatoes with 
two tablespoonfuls of hot milk and shape into cight 
ortions, forming a ball. Dent the top of each, and 
insert a clove, pushing it down well to represent the 
bloom end of the apple. Then insert another clove 
to form a stem at the other end. Brush each 
apple over with a little melted butter, and sprinkle 
one side with cinnamon to give a rosy tint. 
Bake in a medium oven for ten minutcs and 
serve hot. 


Save-all Pudding. 

Place a quarter of a pound of stale bread in a 
basin and cover with a pint of boiling milk. Let 
the bread soak till soft, hen beat it up with a fork. 
While beating add two eggs, two cunces of finely 
chopped suet, an ounce of dripping, two table- 
spoonfuls of washed and picked currants, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a quarter of 
a nutmeg grated. Two applcs pared, cored, and 
quarte! should be added, and the mixture 
poured into a greased dish, and baked for 
one hour. 


Apricot Wine. 

Boil twelve pounds of sliced ripe apricots with 
a pound of sugar in three gallons of water for half 
an hour. Then strain the liquor into a pan. Put 
with this a few of the kernels of the fruit, mix all 
together, cover the pan, and Icave to cool. Mix 
ono tablespoonful of brewer's yeast with it, and 
leave to ferment for three or four days. Then pour 
off the clear liquid into a cask and leave it till the 
fermentation is ended. Then add a pint of white 
wine, and close the cask for six months. At the end 
of this time it should be bottled and kept for one 
year before being used. These quantitics will make 
three gallons of wine, 

Cold Meat Kedgeree. 

Take six ounces of any cold meat, remove all 
skin and gristle, and chop finely. Boil four ounces 
of rice in the usual-way, and when cooked drain. 
Then melt one ounce of butter in a stewpan and 
add two slices of finely chopped onion to it. Fry 
a golden colour. Add the meat and fry for a few 
minutes. Then stir in the rice, scason with pepper, 
salt, and a grating of nutmeg. Shell two hard- 
boiled eggs, and chop the whites, then mix with the 
other ingredients. Rub the yolks through a wire 
sieve, and sprinkle over the kedgerec. Sprinkle 
also a little fincly chopped parsley, and arrange in 
adish, Putin the oven for a few minutes, and then 
SCIVC. 

Sardine Salad. 


Take some cold cooked fish, haddock will do, 
freo it from skin and bone, and flake it. Place a 
layer of this in a dish and sprinkle it over 
with minced gherkins and a few bruised capers, 
arrange on this a layer of sliced German sausage 
and arrange on the top of the pile, sardines freed 
from skin and bone and split in halves. Cut some 
lettuce hearts into quarters, place round the dish 
with hard-boiled eggs, also cut into quarters. Thon 
pour over the following sauce: Take the flesh of 
three sardines and rub to a smooth paste with the 
yolk of two hard-boiled eggs, a pinch of cayenne, a 
grate of nutmeg, and two tablespoonfuls cach of 
olive oil and vinegar. Beat the sauce well before 
adding it to the salad. ie 


-For the five funniest reasons I will give Blwe Bird Brooches. Mark vostcards ‘ Suffra.’’ (See page 


Te Little Dressmaker 


a> 
Tells You How to Choose Materials. 


Every day or two, I get a letter from some lady 
or other, saying : 

“ Please tell me what kind of material to choose 
for this dress,” or ‘“‘Do you think that blouse 
would make up nicely in such-and-such a stuff” 

Now, you know, it’s rather difficult for me to 
answer, when I haven’t seen either the lady or the 
material. Perhaps, if you read the next bit care- 
fully, you will be able to make for yourself a wiscr 
choice than I could ever do. 


Get Your Pattern First. 

Don’t get your stuff first, and then the pattern 
afterwards, for different styles take different widths 
and lengths of material, and unless you can go by 
the pattern, you are very likely to get something 
that will cut to waste. But you can generally take 
for granted the following rules: : 

A one-piece Magyar blouse or bodice won’t come 
out of anything but double-width stuff. 

A shirt blouse, or a pattern with separate sleeves 
set into the shoulders, will generally cut from stuff 
that is 28 to 36 inches wide. 

A skirt which has less than three gores won’t 
come out of single-width stuff. Skirts with many 
gores will come from single width, as the pieces are 
so long and thin. 

The Widths of Materials. 

Double width may be counted as 40 to 54 inches 
wide. Sometimes a shopman will tell you that 
36 inches is double width, but it isn’t, really—it’s 
only a kind of half-way house between single and 
double. Single width may be counted as 18 to 30 
inches wide. Now and again a stuff will run even 
less than 18 inches, but this isn’t very usual.‘ 

Double-width materials generally are serge, 
casement cloth, hopsack, expensive satin, expen- 
sive cr¢pe de Chine, cotton crépe, and some of 
the cotton things used for underclothes. Cloth 
sometimes runs to a double width, but there isn’t 
any rule about this, for it varies very much according 
to the make. 

Single-width materials are generally silk, chea 
satin, cheap crépe de Chine, zephyr, print, holland, 
nun’s veiling, flannel, chiffon, net, velvet and 
velveteen, and the cheaper makes of cotton voile. 


Stuffs That Make Up Easily. 

Serge is far casier to make up than cloth or hop- 
sack. Unless you take meat care with cloth, you 
may get it rubbed, and hopsack is nearly sure to 
pull out of shape as it goes through the needle of 
the sewing-machine. Zephyr and casement cloth 
are easier to make up than holland or print, which 
are very stiff and tiresome to sew. 

A soft sill: is always better to handle than a stiff 
one, for the stiff glacé kinds rather tend to split 
when they are stitched. . 

Velvet and velvetcen are always rather trouble- 
some, because they need such care in pressing. 
Chiffon must be sewn by hand, because it tends to 
drag when you put it through the machine. 

The Colours That Wear Best. 

For a hard-wear costume, the most serviceable 
colours are dark bluc, dark green, dark brown, 
or dark grey. Pale grey fades very soon, and is 
not at all durable. Black always tends to turn 
rusty. Crimson and scarlet are chancey things— 
sometinies they wear for ever, and sometimes they 
fade almost as soon as you put them on your 
back. Dark purple is good for those whose com- 
plexions can stand it, but pale purple and violet 
turn a dirty grey almost at once. . 

For light blouses and dresses which are to be made 
of cotton, there’s nothing to beat white, as it washes 
again and again. 

The colours that wash best in cotton are red- 
and-white, pink-and-white, and black-and-white. 
Dark blue, dark green, brown and grey go shiny 
where they are ironed along the seams. Pale blue, 
pale pink and pale green fade to a dirty cream. 
Yellow washes beautiful, I’ve heard, but I can’t 
call to mind that I ever saw a ycllow cotton dress 
in me Kfe, 

If you want to know how to make a smart blouse 
for business wear read my article in this week’s 
Home Notes. 

Your respectful friend, 

: Tue TaittteE DressmMakER. 


HOME HINTS. 
To Remove Grease Spots from the Kitchen Hearth 
Cover with hot ashes or live coals, 
To Destroy Weeds . 
Water with a strong solution of salt s1] 
boiling water, 
To Clean Knives Without a Knife-board 
Dip a damp cork in emery-powder and 1:,!, 
over the knives. 


To Prevent a Pudding from Sticking to the Cloth 
Dip it in cold water as soon as removed tii 
the saucepan. 
Crochet Shawis 
Should be washed in tepid soapy water to 
which a teaspoonful of borax has been added, 
Tea or Coffee 
When kept after being made should be pour 
into an earthenware vessel, and not left in a tin un, 
When Making Gravy 
Remove the pan from the fire before tio 
thickening is poured in, otherwise it will be lum. 
Tee ees A aren in which Oatmeal or Rice 
Place a handful of ashes in it as soon as removed 
from the fire and fill with water, 


When Prying Fat 

Becomes hot before it is required, place a 
crust of bread in it. This will prevent it from 
burning. 
To Preserve Leather Straps. 

Before putting straps away wash them with 
Castille soap, dry them, and then rub with olive 


oil. 
Makes the Pudding Nicer. 
Axt housewives know that a tight pudding. 
cloth will prevent the crust rising, thus spoilin: 
the puddin:. 
When next 
you boil a 
pudding sv. 
that you 
pleat the 
cloth in the 
manner 
“shown in 
the illu-- 
tration, 
this allow. 
—— for the ext 
—-portion 
which swell: 
in the process of cooking. If this idea be carvicd 
out much trouble and disappointment will be saved, 
Carriage Varnish 
Applied with a fine camel’s hair brush to t!¢ 
edges of- broken china makes a good and strouy 
cement. 
When Cleaning the Kitchen Range 
Moisten the black-lead with a little methyle' 
spirit, and the polishing will be done more quicily 
and easily. 
Never Leave a Spoon 
In anything which is required to boil quichiv, 
as-the metal conducts the heat away from tre 
liquid. 
To Glaze a Tart 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of sugar in two of 
boiled milk. This is cheaper than the yolk ol 3 
egg, and will answer quite as well, 
Boiled Potatoes 
Will be much improved if after the water 1-4 
been strained from them they are shaken thorous'!* 
and placed in the oven for a minute or two. 


EL 
USEFUL TO THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Our women are frequently the subject « 
unfavourable comparison with those of oth: + 
nations. The British housewife is said to |” 
wanting in the practice of economy. It is :” 
open question whether all wives an mothers 
England take sufficient interest in the housel: 
budget. Do they, for example, appreciate to 1 
full the wonderful food value of Currant-- 
Everybody knows how delicious are all prey" 
tions wherein Currants appear, but there =" 
other things which every woman ought to kn: 
as, for instance, that Currants are without mv! 
in nutritive power; that the physician of Kins: 
recommended them to be used frequent! i! 
liberally, that thoy are the cheapest food \:"! 
can buy; that Currants are the food of Nati. 
Bear in mind that there are many mr 
“Currant” facts worth knowing. 
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"FOSTER CLARK’S| 4 
FIRST QUALITY JELLY ast r Clap,., 
_PINT FOR 24 CREAM 


For 2d. you can now buy 
CUSTARD 


a First Quarry Pint Table 
Delicious with Gooseberries. 


Jelly. A large variety of 
delicious Fruit Flavours, 
each brilliantly clear and 
firm setting. 


It is the creaminess of Foster Clark's Cream 
Custard that captures the palate and delights both 
old and young. It softens the tartness of the 
gooseberry, and mal:es goosebcrries and custard 
such a delicacy. | Why should you’ be content 
with ordinary Custard when Foster Clark's 
Cream Custard can be had for the same 
money ? Sold in 1d. packets, 3}d. and 64d. tins, 


by all grocers and stores. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity. 
On every 6:d. tin of Foster Clark’s 
Cream Custard a £1,000 
Guarantee of Purity is 
given. 


To avoid disappointment 
insist on Foster Clark’s 


2d. Pint Jelly. 


They are so pure and delicious that every child likes 
them. So easily made. You simply add water. Sold 
by all Grocers. Send for a packet to-day. 

iY 


Foster Clarks |C, 
*PINT JELLY |. 2m Cust@” 


FRutToLt Soap. 


CONTAINS OLIVE OIL. 


The olive and other fruit oils used in the manufacture 
of Frutol Soap are so skilfully combined that their sooth- 
ing and healing properties are retained in the highest 
degree. There should be no hesitation in giving this 
delightful soap a trial, as, not only does it meet every 
requirement of those who wish to retain a smooth skin 
and a dainty complexion, but it is in every way suitable 
for general washing purposes. This is well worth 
_ noting by the thrifty housewife. 


FRUTOL SOAP IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FAT. 


The name Lever on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Exce!lence. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. : 
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GRAB IT NOW. 

1 suppose every reader would like to have £150 
in the bank. Well, there are several ways of 
accomplishing this desirable result. You may 
have it given to you by a kind friend or relative ; 
that’s not very likely in the case of most of us. 
You may work hard for many years and gradually 
save it up; that’s a good but a very, very slow and 
self-sacrificing way. And you may go in for our 
Middles Contest and by ten minutes’ thought 
succeed in winning it, as many of ovr readers have 
already done. Tiis is the very best way of all. 

You have the opportunity to do this now if you 
turn to page 235. A very true saying is: ‘“ Oppor- 
tunity has only hair on in front. Grab it!” 

FOR YOU, IF YOU CINEMA. 

As I told you last week, this is the number in 
which we are announcing a splendid prize list in 
connection with a contest for plots for Cinema 
films. You will find full particulars of this new 
competition on the first page, together with a most 
interesting article by Lieut. Daring, that most 
popular of all Cinematograph heroes. 

Lieut. Daring holds something like 300,000 
peopleenthralled every week at the various picture 
palaces in this country, and he has consented to tcll 
the readers of Pearson's Weekly morc of his 
thrilling adventures in the form of complete stories. 
The first of these new adventures of Lieut. Daring 
appears in next week's P.W. 

Meanwhile, sce if you can’t win one of the prizes 
announced on the first page. 

OUR PIGEON RACB. 

Tue last free coupoa entitling pigeon owners to 
enter for our Championship Pigeon Race from the. 
Orystal Palace on Saturday,- August 31st, appears 
on page 242, together with full particulars of 
this Antara og contest. Last year about 20,000 
birds competed, and we hope that this year the 
race will be a still greater success, 


A SPY UNMASKED. 

By the time you reach this page you have 
probably read the opening chapters of a new serial 
story, “ A Spy Urmesked,” by Hugh Backwater, 
the brilliant young author whose dramatic Russian 
romance, ‘ Decoyed to Siberia,’’ appeared quite 
recently in P.W. 

Personally, I think the new story is more telling— 
if that were possible—than his previous tale. As 
you know, I delight in hearing my readers’ opinions, 
and I should take it as a great favour if you would 
go to the trouble to send me a postcard telling me 
your opinion of this new story. 


ONCE A PENKNIFE, NOW— 

A “ Mrppies” prize-winner, in acknowledgin 
his prize, says that some time ago he won a PW 
penknife which he accidentally dropped into a 
melted casting. This P.W. knife is now part of a 
gun on one of the British Dreadnoughts. 


OUR SILVER WEDDING PRIZB. 

AxnovuT twenty-one years ago I announced in 
P.W. that any married readers who had at that 
time been married for not more than five years, or 
any readers who intended being married within a 
vear from that time, would, on the celebration of 
their silver wedding, have refunded to them the 
whole of the money they had expended on the 
purchase of Pearson's Weekly from that time up to 


. 


their twenty-fifth anniversary, if they had never 
missed one week during all those years, on condition 
that they had saved the tops of the paper on which 
the number is printed each week, and forwarded 
them to us as proof of their claim. 

I am delighted to say that I have just had a 
claimant for this loyalty prize. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Creasey, of “‘ Everston,”’ Vulcan 
Lanc, were married on August 2lst, 1887, and 
have bought Pearson's Weckly every weck since 
the first issue, and having saved every copy since 
the announcement of this scheme we are pleased to 
send them a cheque for £4. 

We have paid many thousands of pounds in 
prizes since the commencement of Pearson's Weekly, 
but none that has given us more pleasure than this 
one, for how many other Editors can boast of a 
reader who has saved every copy for so many 
years ? 

We will look forward to the happy day when 
Mr. and Mrs. Creasey will celebrate their golden 
wedding, and trust that P.W. will continue to 
Interest, Elevate, and Amuse them until that 
great event. 

HOW MUCH DO YOU TALK? 

“How much does a man tall in a lifetime ?” 
asks Sreaker. ‘I reckon in my own case that T 
spend about three hours a day-in actual talking of 
one kind or another, and that during that time I 
speak about 10,000 words. Multiplying this by 
365, and it is obviovs that my annual conversational 
output is 3,650,000 words, the contents of three 
dozen average-sized volumes. As I am now well 
over sixty, 1 must have spoken at least 200,000,000 
words, which, if printed, would have made a 
library of 2,000 volumes.’’-—— 

Stupendous, Speaker! I should thiak, however, 
that you are abgye the average in talking. ‘The 
gencral run of men don’t speak 10,000 words a day, 
probably the average is about half that. Still, in the 
long, run it mounts up, doesn’t it ? Would any 
reader like to calculate the number of words the 
average lady speaks in a lifetime? Don’t all 
speak at once! 


A JOKE COLLECTION. 

Tue ‘ Jokes and Jestlets’’ page is a favourite 
with most of my readers. JOKER writes: “ Seeing 
a recent letter from Larr saying how much he 
enjoyed P.W. jokes, it may interest you to hcar 
that for some years now I have cut out the * Jokes 
and Jestlets’ page and pasted it up. I have now 
two thick albums packed with jokes. When any 
friends call, or time begins to hang heavily, I just 
get out my joRe albums and read them aloud. 
They never fail to liven people up, I can assure 
you.” 

You are not the only one, Joker, who makes 
use of P.W. jokes. A reader wrote me some time 
ago—he was a commercial traveller—and told 
me that he always made a point of remembering 
one or two of the good jokes from P.W. These 
he fircd off when doing business, thereby putting 
his customer in a good humour, and increasing his 
business. You will find the little penknife I’m 
sending you an excellent thing with which to cut 
out your page. ° 
P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

HERE is the latest list of special outings for the 
slum kiddies. As we have already told you, these 
parties cost £8 2s. Two hundred children, with 
the necessary attendants, go to ake up one party 
and they have the happiest day of their dark little 
lives in the country. ‘The donor of £8 2s. gives his 
party any name he likes. 

August 14th, ‘“‘ Mrs. Palmer’s”’ party (this day 
has taken place) ; September 2nd, “* The Lanhern ” 
party; ‘“My Memories” party; September 3rd, 
“Gas Light Centenary Sports” party; ‘‘ The 
Trades Union and Blackly United” party; 
September 4th, “‘ M’how ” party ; “* Nourse Mine’s ”’ 
party ; September Sth, “ South African” party. 


(A List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on page 234). 


FIVE CLEVER DRAWINGS BY OUR FOOTLINE COMPETITORS. 


In a recent footltine cont:st we asked readers to draw a face in a circle the size of a penny by usia 


not more than five st: ics of the peu. Here are some of the best attempts sent in. 


The names o 


prizewinners appear on page 241, 


RULES FOR FOOTLINZ COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on pc + 
cards, dreseed_to the ILditor, Pegrson’s Welk “y 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. cs 

2. You may take part in any number of these {x otline 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written «4 
a ceparate postcard. 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of |! 4 
competitor in ink, Names and addresses may not Ly 
typewritten or printed. . 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real acdres2 
Unless this conditicn is complied with, the cmpetitoz 
forfeits his 6r her right to a prize. . 

ark each postcard with the name of the cempoti. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand coz,,«~ 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditics; 
aro fulfill all the postcards may be sent in cro 
envelcpe marked ‘ Postcard ’’ in the top left-hard 
corner, but each pestcard must bear the full name :j:d 
address of the eender. 

6. All attempts ‘must arrive not later than Tuosii+ 
August 27th. : a 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, 
the prizes, 13 announcea in the footlines, wii 
awarded to the efforts considerel the best. 

8. In the event of ties for « money prize, the vrize vi 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the price 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any pari 
of Great Briiain or Ireland. . 

OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim or: y. 
sipo ratway | INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | Rei? 

505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,009. 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims .f 
£2,000 each—not for one only, £2,000 specially guaranteet 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CO! 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom uot.ces of claim, under the following conditiuns, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

yun be paid hy the above Corporation to the 

E legal representative of any person killo.! |. 

£2,000 an accideyt in Great Brituin or Ireland lo the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iuguding post-office servanis!: 
railway sorting vans), aul who, at the time of such accide:t, 
had in bis, or her, possession, the Iusvrance Coupon on tits 
page, or the puper in which it is, with his, or her, usnal sizua- 
ture, written iu ink or pencil, on the space provided at the toot. 
This paper mey be left at his, or her, place of abode, to loys «4 
the coupon is signed. 5 

PROVIDED AISO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representativo of such person injured, should death resu t 
from such uccident within three ca:endar mouths thereaficr, 
aud that notice of (he accident be given within three di33 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant ov duty, nora euicide, nor engaged in va 

¢ ] OG illegw] act, having the curreut number of Prarsou's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Leiag killed 

by « railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an acerdent to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling rs 

a passenger, the fe l representative of the deccased will reveive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conjpou 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THK 

QOcgan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corroration, Limitin, 

$6 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repressn- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time ot 
such accident had in hi, or her, possession, the Insurun.+ 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot, and thet dcathoccurred within twenty-four 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, ple of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represe: t- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injures 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom hy 
falling acroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twe.ity: 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-[nsurane.- 
‘Vicket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the tine be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
ond that notice of the accident be given to the Corporati.a 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The nLove conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, 
and eutitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to tl 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guaran‘ee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the piv- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Priut of t! 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than oue Vou. 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. ; 

id welvemonth’s £2b 
eatin ten es we KLY hy advance to their 


Ayailable from 9 a.m. Tuesday, August 20th, 1912, 
until midnight, Tuesday, August 27th, 1912. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, b : : 
Published by C. Artur Pearson, Lrp., at Pears 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. W.C 
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‘ulte.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pate or whose swéSestion for a title is used. 
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» YOU MUST GIVE THE .. 


HOW ALTERED 


your kitchen will be with 


: ; Catesbys Cork Lino down 
| COMPETITORS IUTUAL SOCIETY Yon the floors will have to be 
| A CHANCE TO WIN FOR You. seen to be believed. The 

J araeas bs wonderful charm = of this 
: | REPUTATION WITHOU BEATS BOUNCE. durable floor covering imme- 

i | Look at these Wins: diately beautifies the kitchen. 

i d £350 won once; £300 won three times; £250 won cight times; : 

j= £100 won nine times; £5 to £50 won hundreds of times. Instead of gloom, you get 

3! } One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12 ‘i ceo inspiriting brightness. This 
| We havea reputation to be proud of Over 1.000 CATESBYS CORK LINO. is because Catesbys Cork 
j Premier Zes, and a total o! reported by " fe oe 7 

members during the first six months of 1912. We Yas. xis A Quality, BQuality. Ting is made from the 

prove our assertions in the “Prize-WINNERS' oy . 

Curonicte,” sent free. - richest and neatest designs 
ve | We pay our Staff well; we can afford to, our wins are so leading decorative artists can 
ene many and our commissions big. The Efforts we send out are 


supply—designs that enlarge a room in effect and make 
it so comfortable the breadwinner and children sit in it 
with real pleasure, and this saves the parlour or sitting- 
room from wear and tear and saves work, too. 

Write for patterns and samples to-day, and select a 
design. We sell LI-NOLA on Easy Terms, or allow 2s. 
in the £ discount for Cash. We pay carriage to your door, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
oo ATESBYS —- 


| gus~ The Best Brilliant Brains can evolve. 


| NO CHARGE FOR EFFORTS, 


You pay us when you win, 
as follows: 5s. prize, ait 10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in 
the &, 


] Send 4d; Stamp for 2 Special Efforts 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to receive 
two as good as you will pay 6d. or 1/- for, and 


se LIKELY WwWinNERS. 


Address SUPERINTENDENT, 


| Competitors’ Mutual Society, 


26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


Road, London, W. 


Sample Tin of Lino Polish post free. 
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CHOCOLATES 


is due to the fact that they are made by 
BRITISH LABOUR in British Factories; 
the conditions are as perfect as human skill 
and invention can make them: the manu- 
factures themselves contain only the 
FINEST INGREDIENTS. and are cuaran- 
teed by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for 
Purity and General Excellence. They are 
freshly made, daintily packed, and superbly 
boxed. In Open Competition Iry’s Cocoas 
and Chocolats HAVE WON MORE 
AWARDS Than Any Others. 


tHE MORN, 
8 Cc 


THE UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION 
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